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Labor Archives and Research Center, SFSU 
Don Watson Oral History Transcript 


Interviewer: Harvey Schwartz [HS] 

Interviewee: Don Watson [DW] 

Date: March 11 through April 21, 1994 

Subject: Ship Clerks Local 34, ILWU; working for social justice 

[Begin Tape 1 - Side 1 (A)] 

HS: This is Harvey Schwartz in Oakland, California with Don Watson. This is the 11th 

of March, 1994, and we’re doing our interview with Don for the Labor Archives and 
Research Center at San Francisco State University. 

Don, can you tell us when you were born and where you were born? A little bit 
about your childhood? 

DW: Well, I was born in Evanston, Illinois in 1929. My family was passing through. My 

father had a newspaper job there with the Associated Press and then he was sent to New 
York. I grew up in Long Island, New York, and then moved to Manhattan when I was 
about eight. I lived in Manhattan until I was thirteen and then my family moved out to 
San Francisco in 1943. 

HS: What month and day were you born? 

DW: May 3rd, 1929. 

HS: Can you tell me a little bit about the early recollections you have of your childhood? 

DW: Well, my earliest recollections were in Long Island. We lived in Floral Park. I was 

going to pre-kindergarten. We moved to North Port and I went into the first grade. And 
then from second grade on we were in Manhattan. 

HS: What do you remember about your dad? Can you tell us just a little bit, kind of 

generally sketch for the listener, your dad’s career? In his early phase in New York. 

DW: Okay. He was a veteran of World War I and he didn’t have a great education. He had 

two years in high school. He decided he wanted to be a newspaper man after the war and 
he went to a special vocational school for veterans and wound up editing the school 
newspaper. Then he worked for the Omaha World Herald and also the Denver Post. He 
caught on with the Associated Press and went to New York. He wrote major stories for 
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the AP, such as the Lindbergh kidnaping. He was considered one of their better reporters. 

In 1934 he read a column by Haywood Broun, the famous columnist, saying that he 
would organize a union for newspaper reporters. My father heeded Broun’ s call and 
became one of the founding group for the American Newspaper Guild. He became a 
vice-president. He was the leading organizer at the Associated Press - so the AP fired 
him. They claimed that he was incompetent, but nobody believed that. The Wagner Act 
had just passed in 1935. The Newspaper Guild filed an unfair labor practice charge 
against the AP. This was about the first NLRB case that wound its way through the 
courts. It went to the Supreme Court. On April 12, 1937 the Watson Case along with five 
other cases upheld the constitutionality of the Wagner Act. 

In the meantime, my father got involved in the Federal Theater while he was waiting for 
the settlement of his case. He became the director of the Living Newspaper which was 
quite an enterprise for the Federal Theater in those days, and there was a number of major 
productions. They included “Injunction Granted,” “Power,” and “Triple A Plowed 
Under.” You can still read these plays in libraries. He went back to work briefly for the 
Associated Press after winning his NLRB cases but then returned to Living Newspaper. 

And then he got involved in a number of other projects in the late 30s, including the 
American Labor Party, an independent party in New York in the 1930s and ‘40s. 

HS: Okay. That’s real helpful to the reader and, of course, you know, the famous labor 

cases are also covered under Bernstein’s book, too, you know - just for the record. 

Okay, I’d like you to recall back, if you can, and get your impressions of living 
around this situation, you know, your dad’s career and his activities and how it 
influenced you. You know, how you experienced these things over that period 
basically we’re talking, I guess. Roughly. Early 1930s, 1940. 

DW: Well, I first remember my father in Floral Park on Long Island during the period when he 

was working for Kent Cooper: the Boss. Because my father was then organizing for the 
Newspaper Guild at the Associated Press, they put him on the “lobster shift” in the 
middle of the night. He slept during the day with black cloth over his eyes. I moved to 
Manhattan with him during the period of his involvement with the American Labor Party. 
The Newspaper Guild people would be coming the house and I would be meeting them. 

I was the only child until I was eleven years old. I went on a long automobile tour with 
my father and my mother during an organizing campaign for the Newspaper Guild. This 
was around ‘38 or ‘39. He met newspaper people around to set up chapters. We went on 
to San Francisco. 

HS: How were they greeted in the South, do you recall? What did it feel like? What was 
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the tone of - 


DW: I did see the separate facilities for blacks and for whites. You know, colored only and 

white only. And I thought some of that - that aura of the - you know, the Jim Crow, you 
know. And I - and the family was - my mother and father - 1 didn’t like it. It struck me 
the wrong way - that particular aura. 

HS: What about your dad as a labor organizer? I mean it wasn’t always the safest thing 

to be in the South. 

DW: Yeah, he had to swallow a lot. He used to tell about one of the Southern places where 

they would sort of test him out. They’d tell a very anti-Negro joke and everybody was 
supposed to laugh. He had to sort of pretend to laugh ‘cause he figured otherwise he 
wouldn’t get these people organized. It was a kind of compromise and he had bad 
feelings about it. 

HS: Can you kind of call - fall back and talk a little bit in the earlier period like ‘34, ‘35, 

what it was like around the house when all this was - when the Guild case was 
coming down. Do you remember what the feeling was like and what your 
impressions were? 

DW: We moved from Floral Park to North Port. He used to commute by train into the city 

where most of the activity occurred. People would come out on weekends, so I think I 
caught some idea of the kind of world it was. Then he got into the theater. He was a 
pretty much in the thick of a lot of things, and I did catch much of what was going on. 

HS: Do you remember any of the people who came out? You mentioned Victor - you 

mentioned - wait a minute, I have - yeah, Vito Marcantonio, for example - 

DW: I don’t think Vito Marcantonio ever came out, but there were other ALP leaders who 

came to our New York apartment. One New York Council member, Connolly, used to 
come by a lot. 

My father, my mother and I. I remember one time I went with my mother to Heywood 
Broun’s home in Connecticut and they were going to play cards. He was a card player. 
And the very right wing columnist Westbrook Pegler was there. Westbrook Pegler was 
about the most anti-labor columnist there was. But he was a fellow columnist with Broun. 
I guess that columnists have some sort of fraternity. I caught the mumps in the car on the 
way up and I was put to bed on the second floor. Pegler found out and asked Broun, 
“What are the mumps?” Broun answered using the term for testicles. He told Pegler, 
“They blow up as big as melons.” Pegler’s face went white and he took off. 
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HS: [Laughing] Things like that you recall. Things like that are good. Stories, examples 

are real good in these kinds of interviews. That’s - that’s good. 

Now, what about sitting around the dinner table. You know, what kind of 
conversations did you have with your - 

DW: In the later 30s, my father was more involved in different political things. He would 

always ask me what I thought of certain things. I would have to engage in conversation 
and think. I was interested in politics and it became part of my development. 

HS: Do you know why he - why your dad made the jump from labor union organizing to 

the American Labor Party. What - you know, not everybody does that? Did he 
ever talk about why? 

DW: He moved more toward the left as the 30s emerged. They had a factional fight within the 

American Labor Party. The American Labor Party was founded somewhere around 1936 
by two men Luigi Antonini and Alex Rose. They were from the needle trades. The 
International Ladies Garment Worker’s Union and another. 

There was a factional fight between a grouping that was close to David Dubinsky, the 
president of the ILGW, and then there was a left-wing faction. Vito Marcantonio was a 
leader of that faction. My father became chair of a committee to rebuild the American 
Labor Party. The left-wing faction was in control of New York City or the Manhattan 
part. But the other part of the state was controlled by the other faction, so they had this 

battle for control. I remember that they had some kind of convention up in Albany and it 

was very fierce. 

HS: Were you there? 

DW: Huh? No, I wasn’t there. My father described how fierce it was. Anyway, during that 

period he ran for Congress in 1940, in what they called the “Silk Stocking District.” It 
was a time when a lot of people were tripping around the house in Manhattan. 

HS: Yeah, yeah - 

DW: I remember about politics. I remember I went to hand out leaflets for my father when he 

was running for Congress. 

HS: Okay, was your dad at all associated with the CPUSA at that time? 

DW: Yes, he was. He worked along with it. He met with a lot of people, a lot of labor leaders. 

He was international vice-president of the American Newspaper Guild. He had some 
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dealings with John L. Lewis. It was just before World War II. And the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
was signed around then. A lot of coalitions broke up at that time. There were new 
formations and things were in a flux. 

HS: Did your dad talk about the internal situation, or how did you experience - 

experience, you know, what do you care to contribute about it? 

DW: Well, I don’t think it was really thoroughly discussed about the implications of the pact 

and the changes that took place. I can recall there was a great deal of relief by my father 
and mother when Hitler invaded the Soviet Union in 1941. It was a terrible thing to have 
Nazis coming through Russia, but it relieved problems connected with that other period. 

HS: Um-hum. You mean the Nazi-Soviet Pact - 

DW: Yeah - 

HS: - from ‘39 to ‘41. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: How did your mother experience all of these things at this time? Do you remember 

her talking about all of this very much? 

DW: Well, she worked for the Community Chest and she was active in something called the 

League of Women Shoppers. She believed in most of the things that my father did. At 
the dinner table, my father would be able to raise political issues. 

HS: The League of Women Shoppers. Who were they? 

DW: They were a progressive group that worked on consumer issues. 

HS: I wanted to ask you something. You raise a very important point there about the 

Guild and John L. Lewis. And when I spoke to you earlier you’d said that you’d - 
that there had been negotiations, I believe, and that contracts negotiated for the 
Guild by John L. Lewis and you had some stories about that. You had a couple of - 

DW: Yes. My father used to love to describe how Lewis came to some negotiations in Wilkes- 

Barre, Pennsylvania. The employers were stalling and then Lewis displayed his big 
eyebrows and in his low voice said, “Gentleman, there’s going to be a contract tonight.” 
He scared the heck out of them. They just suddenly changed their whole demeanor. 

Then after it was over, he put his arm around my father and said, “Well, we really did it, 
didn’t we.” [Laughing] 
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HS: [Laughing] That’s nice. That’s nice. Do you remember any other stories about 

Lewis that your dad experienced that he told you about? 

DW: He was doing some liaison between Lewis and the Party and he was caught in the middle 

of some of that stuff. 

HS: That’s interesting. Can you - can you elaborate on that, if you can? 

DW: During that period there was sort of an alliance. They were sort of going along the same 

lines, although maybe from different political standpoints. 

I want to turn that off - 

HS: Yeah, sure. 

[Break in the interview.] 

HS: So there was another discussion with -- 

DW: One time my father went to see Lewis and said that his communist friends wanted 

something done. 

HS: Do you remember what it was they wanted? 

DW: No, I don’t. Then Lewis said to him, “Tell your communist friends to either shit or get 

off the pot.” [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing] Okay. 

DW: I wish I knew what exactly what the issue was. - 

HS: You don’t remember the context? 

DW: No, I don’t. 

HS: Okay. Okay. Did - did Lewis ever come to your house? 

DW: No. 

HS: Did you ever meet him yourself? 
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DW: No, I didn’t actually meet him. I used to see him in newsreels and he would always have 

a big scowl, you know. He was the bad man. 

HS: [Laughing] Right, yeah. I guess for the mainstream newsreels, yeah. Okay. 

In I guess about ‘42 or ‘3, your dad opted to move out here to - 

DW: Well, what happened was that Harry Bridges was looking for an editor to start an ILWU 

paper. In the West Coast for many years they had this paper called The Voice of the 
Federation, that all of the maritime unions here used as their official organ. That was the 
official organ of the ILWU. But sometime in the early part of the war the - 

HS: Maritime - 

DW: - the maritime - 

HS: - Maritime Federation of the Pacific - 

DW: - yeah. Maritime Federation of the Pacific disbanded and so the ILWU had to get a paper 

of their own. So Bridges came to New York because he wanted my father to be the 
founding editor, and so he persuaded him to come out to San Francisco. 

HS: Now at that point you’re like 13, 14 years old? 

DW: I was 13. 

HS: You were 13. 

DW: Yeah. He came out in the fall of ‘42 to start the paper. In January of 1943 my mother and 

my sister, Priscilla, took a train out to San Francisco. 

HS: How did you experience that change in your life coming out to - 

DW: Well, I knew that was - 

HS: - that was from the East - 

DW: I remember that my first reaction was that I didn’t want to go. I was really upset. I was 

used to New York. But the first day we arrived, January 2nd, and while it had been 
snowy in New York, it was a fairly warm day, and then I looked at the San Francisco 
Chronicle and they had a full page of baseball box scores. Nobody played baseball in the 
winter in New York. So I figured, hey, this is all right. I quickly adjusted to the change. 
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HS: What other recollections? Do you remember any other recollections of being in San 

Francisco when you first got here? 

DW: Well, it was wartime. There was a lot of military around the town. I remember streetcars 

would be jammed and you’d ride on the bumpers. 

HS: Did you pay when you rode on the bumpers? 

DW: Well, most of the time, no. 


[End Tape 1 - Side 1 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 1 - Side 2 (B)] 

HS: What - what do you do when you’re in - what do you do with yourself when you’re 

in San Francisco? Can you remember what it was like, you know, going to high 
school on the one hand and have your dad be the head of the Dispatcher at this 
time? Especially since your dad was, you know, kind of a landmark figure already, 
but he was also a landmark figure in the sense that he’s the first editor - he made the 
ILWU Dispatcher this prize-winning newspaper. 

DW: Yeah. There was just a slight change that occurred from New York. My father felt that 

he was primarily a journalist, that was his love. He was not going to volunteer for any 
committees, he was not going to be chainnan of anything. And mostly he was able to 
carry that out. I think he was only chainnan of the committee that saved the Rincon 
Annex murals. He wasn’t able to bow out of it, but other than that, he devoted himself to 
the Dispatcher and he did public relations for the union and that was it. 

So the people I would meet would be ILWU people. 

HS: Do you remember - who did you meet? Do you remember meeting Harry Bridges 

and others? 

DW: Yes, I met Harry Bridges. When we first came, we stayed at Nancy’s house. This was 

before she got married to Harry. She was engaged at the time. And so we stayed at her 
house for the first few months, it was on Clayton Street in San Francisco. This was until 
we found more pennanent housing. 

Bridges was a very fascinating person. He was so supercharged. And he was very 
political with a very forceful personality. 
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HS: Do you remember any stories he told about his experiences? 

DW: He liked to talk about going to sea. 

HS: Do you remember what he said? Do you remember any stories he told? 

DW: I can’t remember - 

HS: I know it’s a while - 1 know. 

DW: Yeah. When I went to sea, he did give the assignment to meet his uncle. He had been 

the Lord Mayor of Sydney. But I never did make the contact. 

HS: I’ll be darned. Which uncle was this? Was this the famous uncle that he’s named 

after? 

DW: I don’t know. He was the Lord Mayor. 

HS: It may have been somebody else, some years later. Yeah. What about your 

schooling? How did you experience your schooling in San Francisco? 

DW: Well, I went to Lowell High School. It was about a mile-and-a-half or two mile walk. It 

was the red brick building at Masonic and Hayes. 

HS: Did the kids at the school know who you were? You know, that you’re - knew who 

your dad was? What did they think - 

DW: He was not as upfront like he was back East. He was a newspaper man and laid back, so 

I don’t think that people generally knew who he was. 

HS: How about earlier when you went school - when you were going to school as a 

younger kid? Did anybody ever give you a hard time ‘cause your - you know, your 
dad was this flamboyant guy? 

DW: Well, I went to a private school during his American Labor Party period. There was a 

woman very active in the American Labor Party. Her name was Annette Rubenstein. 
And she had a private school. And because my father and she were American Labor 
Party colleagues, she let me go for nothing. So I went to that school for two or three 
years. 

HS: Okay. At some point, you get out of high school. That must be fairly close to 1946, 
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in that range? 

DW: I got out of high school in ‘47 - 

HS: You got out in - 

DW: I graduated in ‘47, but I went to sea in the summer of ‘46 when I was still in high school. 

HS: I see. You were a member the National Union of Marine Cooks & Stewards? 

DW: Right. Yes. 

HS: How did you get that first job? 

DW: My father knew the people there and they knew I was coming. It was a lot easier to get 

work then. It was right at the end of World War II and the whole world was moving on 
ships. They had refugees. They had troops all over the world that had to be returned to 
the United States. Also, because we had now become almost an imperial power, we were 
sending troops out to man the stations. The first trip I made to sea was on a troop 
transport. It was The SS Marine Jumper, C-4 type ships. We went to Manila and went to 
Okinawa. 

I sailed in a number of C-4's and they were all basically people-movers. They had these 
huge hatches inside. They had bunk beds, they were hammocks. They were on top of 
each other. It was either troops, refugees, or war brides. I remember that we went to 
Australia and New Zealand and we picked up war brides. 

One ship I sailed on went to Shanghai and we picked up a lot of Jewish refugees. We left 
them off at Naples. The ship was full of them. A lot of the people would sleep out on the 
deck out there. 

HS: Were these - were these Jews Italian speaking who’d got away during the war and 

going back or something like that? 

DW: At the time I didn’t know the origins. There were a lot of Jewish refugees in China. I later 

found out these were refugees in Europe escaping the Nazis. All the other countries 
refused them entry. Shanghai was the only place one didn’t need a passport to enter. 

HS: [Laughing] Probably. What - right. What kind of - well, I was going to say, okay, 

you get on the boat. You - you’re just coming off your junior year in high school 
and - you know, how are you received? I mean, you’re a young person. What’s it 
like for you in interacting with other workers? 
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DW: You get a nickname right away. On the Marine Jumper, which was the first ship I took, I 

was called “Junior.” And I was a kid. It was very difficult when you’re the youngest 
person. 

HS: How so? Difficult? How - can you describe it? 

DW: One of the things is that you’re pretty clumsy. You don’t know whether you’re really 

earning your money. I had a black steward over me and he would act as my father on the 
ship. I would disappoint him a lot. 

HS: [Laughing] Do you remember any stories, any incident, any example? 

DW: I do remember, though, I was in the galley, on the Jumper and right above we had some 

troops that were spending all their time playing cards. They never went to meals. And so 
they would pay money to have sandwiches made for ‘em. So I picked up some extra 
money making sandwiches. 

HS: That’s good. What kind of work were you doing? What was the work you were 

doing? 

DW: Well, I was a utility man. A messman or utility man would be in the pantry and doing the 

dishes. I was a pot washer, I worked as a scullion peeling potatoes. And one trip I was a 
silver man for part of that trip. I was promoted during the voyage. 

HS: To what? 

DW: Silver man. To keep the silver polished. 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: They had silver? 

DW: This was not on the C-4's. This was on the President Cleveland, which carried 

passengers. 

HS: Oh. 

DW: Yeah. This was in the steward’s department. Whites were in the minority in the 

steward’s department when you add up the blacks and the Asians. 
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HS: This was - 

DW: And then we had the other departments. I was more cognizant of the steward’s 

department than the deck or the engine departments because I didn’t sail on any of the 
freighters. The steward’s department is the largest department on the passenger ships 
but on freighters it’s different. There you have a small steward’s department along with 
the deck and the engine department. I’m sure that that’s a different experience. 

HS: Were these mostly men or entirely men? 

DW: The only women on the ships were stewardesses. There weren’t any on the C-4's on the 

refugee ships. They were on the President Cleveland and the ships where they had Class 
A passengers. 

HS: How did everybody get along? Was this the first summer that you also were on the 

Cleveland? Or was that later? Not that it - 

DW: It was much later. 

HS: Much later. 

DW: 1950. 

HS: Okay. That’s okay. 

DW: Maybe I should go more in sequence. I know I think of things - 

HS: Right. But that’s all okay. If you think of a good story it’s okay to put it in ‘cause 

you won’t think of it later. So, you know, it’s okay. 

One question come up in discussion. Were there any gay members at that time? 
Were you aware of anybody who was - 

DW: I’m sure that they were in other departments too, but they were in the steward’s 

department. 

HS: They were in the steward’s department? 

DW: Yeah. Right. 

HS: Okay. How were they - you know, how were they treated? How did they get along 
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with - you know, with the straight people? Were there difficulties, problems, 
tensions? Did people - how did people work out, you know, their - 

DW: Well, I think that there - 

HS: - dilemma of living together - 

DW: You found out right away that there were a lot of gay people in the steward’s department. 

It was sort of just accepted. That was how it was. 

HS: Were the gay people ever given a hard time by, you know, the powers that be or 

whatever? Or fellow workers or whatever? 

DW: I think that they may have had problems on the smaller ships where the other departments 

were more dominant. But on the ships I was on, the largest department was the steward’s 
department. 

HS: And this was - this was - it was known? This was generally known? 

DW: Yes. It was not talked about officially. The union never really said anything about it, but 

it was accepted, and the - the party in - the Communist Party took the position that gays 
were potential security risks. They did not allow them to be members of the Party. 

HS: They were potential - why were they more of a security risk than anybody else? 

DW: The idea was that they could be blackmailed. 

HS: Oh, yeah. Okay. 

DW: I guess some could. There were gays that obviously couldn’t be blackmailed because 

that’s what they were and they didn’t mind anybody knowing it. But anyway this was the 
argument. And the Marine Cooks and Stewards Union was a left-wing union and the 
position of the union was that they weren’t going to discriminate against gays. It was 
something that was never really enunciated. You never saw any proclamations. I 
detected a little bit of tension between the party officials and union officials, you know, 
over the line on gays. 

HS: That’s really interesting. Do you ever - do you know how - do you have any idea 

how it got that way? I mean, why - how am I trying to say this? How did it become 
something of a - of a - you know, kind of a haven or a place where gay people could 
go and get work and - you know, do you know how it got that way? How it evolved 
that way? 
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DW: It may have been gays were traditionally in steward’s work. It’s probably true shoreside 

in hotels. Gays gravitate toward service occupations. 

HS: How about some of the black members? Were there gay black members - 

DW: Oh, yes - 

HS: - in very high numbers, 

DW: We had a lot of gay black members and white gays. They weren’t all politically the 

same. Some of the most - what you call right-wing types were gay. 

HS: That is interesting. Were there also left-wing? 

DW: Yes. One of the major people that I admired very much was Ted Rolfs. He’s been called 

“Riff Raff Rolf.” He was an excellent speaker and he had a strong influence in the 
Marine Cooks & Stewards. 

HS: And he was - he - was he black or white? 

DW: He was white. 

HS: And he was a gay person? 

DW: Yes. He later became the gardener for ILWU Local 10 for some years afterwards. 

HS: Gee, that must be a story in itself. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: How did - 

DW: He was not shy. He was an excellent speaker. He got along with people pretty well. 

HS: One’s image of the ILWU is normally that it has kind of a traditional pattern of 

macho types of persons - male personalities. He didn’t have any problems - they 
had no problem with him? 

DW: He’s an excellent worker. He kept up the grounds and the building at Local 10 in the 

1950s and for many years after. 
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HS: Yeah. In the early period, like when you first went to sea in ‘46 - how come you did 

by the way? How come you went to sea in ‘46 when you were still a high school kid? 

DW: I heard about it. Marine Cooks and Stewards were a union allied with the ILWU and my 

father knew about it and he suggested it so I decided to do it. 

HS: Okay, when you first get there and you’re being called Junior and you’re not sure 

whether you can do all the work and it’s kind of overwhelming and everything, and 
then you find out that there’s a whole other world here, there’s a gay people’s world 
that’s there, how - how does that impress you as a - you know, you’re a high school 
kid. Do you remember your impressions of it? What - your thoughts - 

DW: It was quite a culture shock, the whole thing. I was brought up to be liberal about things. 

I knew blacks before but I never knew exactly the same way that I do now. You’re living 
with people for a long period of time, for a couple months at a time. It was a real 
experience in meeting all types of people. They’re not all the same. I found that there 
were different types of gays. And the black people I met weren’t the same. They were of 
every type. It was a real experience, I think in learning about people. 

HS: Sure. 

DW: It took me time to adjust but I think I did adjust to this new world. 

HS: Do you remember any numerous stories, any - you know, I mean I’m sure there was 

always a lot of kidding. There must have been a lot of kidding going on - 

DW: Oh, yes - 

HS: - ‘cause you’re just a - you know, you’re a kid. You know how older people 

sometimes - do you remember anything? You know, any stories, any incidents? 

Gay people can be very funny, you know, I mean, they can - you know, they can - 
you know, there’s a lot of funny kidding they can do. Do you remember any 
incidents or stories? 

DW: There were flamboyant gays and they were funny. That’s true. There were queens. I 

met this black queen that was a real star. They could pull it off very well. 

HS: How about different - that’s kind of - brings up an interesting thing. Can you 

describe the different kinds of - I mean, there’s a gay subculture and then there’s a 
subculture within a subculture. You know, there are people who are queens and 
then there are - all these different kind of permeations that people come up with, 
you know, and different personifications people come up with. Can you remember 
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the - can you describe the different categories of people? Do you remember that? 
This is - you know, 1946 when this is not - you know, this is not in Joe DiMaggio’s 
America, you know. Can you describe the different kinds of folks? 

DW: I think the queens were the easiest to spot. Others were more subdued. I met people I 

didn’t know were gay. They would just seem like good people. I found out later they 
were gay. 

HS: Why were - 

DW: There were - 

HS: Go ahead. 

DW: I mean they never came on in a sexual sense but they were good to work with. 

HS: Okay. And what about the people who were queens? Why were they called 

queens? I mean, you know, the tape of the future doesn’t know - may not know 
about this. 

DW: I never sociologically discuss this prejudice - 

HS: [Laughing] Okay. 

DW: You knew them right away. That was the easiest. 

HS: So queens were people who - who acted in such a way you could tell ‘em right away? 

DW: Yes. 

HS: They - their mannerisms or their jokes or whatever were effeminate or something 

like that - 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Okay. 

DW: When I went to Lowell High School there was an openly gay person. They really used to 

talk about him. He was a real outsider. It’s slightly different on the ship. There’s more 
acceptance. 

HS: That’s good. That’s nice. Can you - did you learn much about the union in 1946? 
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About the union itself? 


DW: I didn’t come into the union right away. It took me a couple of years. I sailed as a 

pennit. They had shipboard meetings out at sea and I was quite interested in them. I 
slowly got more involved and interested. 

[End Tape 1 - Side 2 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 3 (A)] 

HS: This is actually tape 2. This is Side A of tape 2. And you mentioned you - you 

didn’t really get active until 1948. I don’t think that date got recorded. We got cut 
off there. It was a little bit later. A couple things I was going to ask you just before 
getting - getting onto that. I don’t know quite where this fits in. But did you meet 
Walt Stack at some point? 

DW: Yes, I went sea with him on the S.S. General Gordon. He was in the engine department. 

You would know when Stack was on a ship. He was so dynamic and full of energy. We 
had Bloody Thursday ceremonies on the ship. On July 5th of every year we celebrate the 
1934 strike. That was to memorialize the guys killed in 1934. We had a multi- 
department ceremony on deck and the featured speaker was Walt Stack. Everybody on 
the ship wanted Walt Stack ‘cause he’s such a dynamic speaker. 

HS: Do you remember what he said? 

DW: He spoke on the ‘34 strike and the unity of the maritime workers. His presentation had 

sparks flying. 

HS: Did you get to know him very well in that period? In the forties? 

DW: I began to get to know him. At the time I didn’t know him very well. 

HS: Did he have any - you know, political influence on you at all? On your 

development? Or were you already kind of along the way? 

DW: Yes I was moving in that direction. He was very influential in my life. 

HS: Can you describe that a little bit more? 

DW: He was a good soapbox orator. 
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HS: Okay. I don’t know how important this was, but you mentioned at one time that 

you hung out at a place called the Canary - the Canary Den restaurant on the 
waterfront? 

DW: Well, that was across the street from the Marine Cooks and Stewards national union, 

which was at 86 Commercial Street. The Golden Gate project has completely obliterated 
all the old buildings. Across the street they had the Scandinavian’s Seaman’s Home. 

And then underneath there was a basement restaurant and you walked in and they had a 
bunch of birdcages all around, coming down off the ceiling. All these canaries would be 
chirping. And they would have all-you-could-eat clam chowder. It was for thirty-five 
cents. I had quite a few lunches there. 

HS: Uh-huh. What kind of folks went there? Was this a meeting place for waterfront 

workers and - 

DW: It was. They came in to have clam chowder, basically. It wasn’t something that people 

spent a long time conversing. 

HS: No politics that you remember going on there and so on? 

DW: I remember people were interested in going through their bowls. 

HS: [Laughing] Okay - okay. Right. 

DW: Commercial Street had all the union halls. The Marine Firemen had a hall there, the 

Sailor’s Union had a hall, and the longshoremen. They were all in that little area. You’d 
see all kinds of maritime workers around. They had a lot of shops where they sold 
maritime supplies. And they had bars and also hotels for single people. That whole area 
is completely gone now. 

HS: Herb Mills should have been there then. That’s kind of a lowland joke, right? 

DW: Uh-huh. 

HS: Okay. [Laughing] Okay. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Okay. Yeah. Now you mention I - you know, you began to get active in 1948 stri - 

excuse me, in 1948. I mean there’s a big strike that year and - and - can you tell me 
about, you know, getting active then, the kinds of things that are happening. I mean 
there’s a lot to tap on - 
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DW: This was the time of the Wallace campaign for presidency of the United States with the 

Progressive Party. I got involved. Out here in California they had it was called the 
“Independent Progressive Party.” 

HS: What did you do? 

DW: I did about anything that was needed: footwork, handing out leaflets, going to meetings, 

and signing people on petitions. 

HS: Do you remember your dad’s role during the - during the big strike? During the ‘48 

strike? 

DW: He was the public relations person for the ILWU. During the strike the shipowners put 

an ad in the newspapers featuring a picture of Harry Bridges and Molotov. They were 
having cocktails. The picture came out of World War II when the U.N. was being 
organized in San Francisco. 

A couple of days later another ad, which my father put together for the ILWU, showed 
Molotov and Henry Grady, the leading shipowner at the time, having cocktails at the 
same party Bridges was at. 

HS: [Laughing] Right. 

DW: That ad was famous. He did a lot of the PR work. He was pretty busy. 

HS: Do you remember going to strike negotiations with your dad at all? 

DW: I did go at the end of the strike with my father. Harry Bridges was negotiating. At the 

other end of the table was Dwight Steele. He was brought in from Hawaii. He was with 
the Hawaii Employer’s Council. What really happened in the ‘48 strike was that the 
grouping in charge of the shipowners, Gregory Harrison and Frank Foise, decided that 
they were not going to sign any contract with Harry Bridges or with Hugh Bryson, who 
was the president of the Marine Cooks and Stewards because they were communists. 
Because they were so rigid about that there was a revolt among the shipowners. They 
threw these people out and brought in Dwight Steele. That’s the only way they could 
settle the strike. 

HS: Do you remember what it was like for you going to the negotiations? I mean, what - 

what was said, what it felt like, what the experience was like? 

DW: It’s a fascinating experience. Bridges was there. He was very chatty. He had some 
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problems with ulcers at the time so he was drinking milk from a carton he had with him. 

HS: Do you remember what was said? How - anymore - do you remember anymore 

details of it? 

DW: It was probably a typical day. I got a sense from the way Bridges comported that the 

employers were coming to him to get their contract signed. He was the winner of the 
strike. He wasn’t somebody crawling back. 

HS: Yeah, that’s an important aspect of course. 

Yeah, you - go back to New York, don’t you, about approximately 1949? 

DW: I went back in 1949. 

HS: How come you went back to New York? 

DW: I was going to ship out there, but I never did. I went to the New York Marine Cooks and 

Stewards hall but then I went to work shoreside. I worked for a union that supplied 
standby workers for ships while they’re in port. It was a shipyard worker’s local. They 
would do clean up. We worked on a day basis. One time we were cleaning up the galley. 
Another time we worked cleaning the engine room or else clearing the deck. 

Then I got a job out of the office worker’s union. It was a mailing catalog place called 
“Broadway Fashions.” We put all the catalogs together, binding them and getting ‘em 
ready for mailing. And then I came back to San Francisco. 

HS: At that time was there no - was there no work out of this port at that time? Is that 

the - 

DW: I think I wanted to get away from San Francisco just for a while and get in a new 

environment. 

HS: Any reason for that? Or just - 

DW: Because I was young and wanted to get around a bit. 

HS: Yeah, uh-huh. Yeah. Yeah, I did that once, too, about the same age, I guess. 

You’d - when you were back in New York, you’d mentioned to me some - at one 
point something about the interview and Joe Curran. 
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DW: Well, at that time - 

HS: - his musclemen and so on - 

DW: The New York National Maritime Union was in turmoil at the time. I shared a place with 

a guy who belonged to the National Maritime Union. They had a lot of activity around 
the streets in the Chelsea District. The building of the National Maritime Union was on 
17th Street, and I was living off of 20th Street at the time. The port had a coalition of left 
wingers that had captured the Port of New York. And so Joe Curran, the NMU president, 
couldn’t get into his own building. He brought in his goons. He brought them up from 
Texas and they had battles and the police got into it. It lasted over a number of weeks. 

HS: Did you - were you involved in any way? In any direct way at all with any of this 

going on? 

DW: I couldn’t ’cause I wasn’t a member of the National Maritime Union. 

HS: Okay, Was the - was Marcantonio in the ALP engaged in a mayoral campaign at 

that time too? 

DW: Yes. He was running for mayor, Vito Marcantonio. 

HS: Were you - did you get involved in that at all? 

DW: A little bit. I went to rallies and did some support. I do remember that Marcantonio said 

at a rally, “When I’m elected mayor and a cop sees a picket line, he’s going to join it.” 

HS: [Laughing.] Yeah. Did he win? 

DW: No, he didn’t win. 

HS: [Laughing] No, he didn’t win. 

DW: No. But he was a pretty powerful speaker. He was good. 

HS: Yeah. Yeah. What compelled you to come back to California? 

DW: It was the dead of winter and I got the notion I wanted to get back. It’s not the thing that 

was precisely planned out. 

HS: Yeah, it’s great to be young, isn’t it? 
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DW: Yeah. 

HS: Okay. You came back to California - did you get involved in the California Labor 

School at that time? 

DW: I went to the Labor School. Dave Jenkins was the director and he was down on Golden 

Gate Avenue. They had classes going on various floors. They had cabarets down in the 
basement. I went to classes there. They had good theater productions - it was an 
interesting kind of place. 

HS: Can you describe it more - like how many people were there, what kind of people 

were they, who the teachers were, what kind of classes, you know, experienced or 
being given, what kind of energy did it have. Can you describe some of that? 

DW: I remember Dave Jenkins. He would give talks on labor. The choir was led by Lou 

Christiansen. The theater productions were headed by Dave Sarvis. They gave a 
production of “Stevedore” at one time about longshoremen in the Gulf. 

HS: Oh, they did? 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Wow. Did you - what classes did you take? Do you remember? 

DW: I took labor history classes. I took public speaking. 

HS: How - you know, this is interesting because the labor school - the whole - let me just 

turn this little microphone - 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Please note that there is a lapse here of a little over four minutes. Never fear, jump 

ahead, it’ll pick up again. This is Harvey Schwartz with an aside. 

[Interruption in the interview.] 

HS: This is Harvey Schwartz and this is really another tape session day with Don 

Watson. It’s the 25th of March, 1994. We’re in Oakland, California. 

Okay, we’re going to talk a little bit about Don’s political thinking in a fairly early 
period, 1946 through maybe the early 50s, maybe as late as ‘55. 
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How did you get involved in that kind of politics here in - well, you were living here 
already for a while. And what did you feel about, you know, political activity? 

DW: I really got involved in political activity around ‘48. 1 met people who were communists 

in the Marine Cooks and Stewards. I’d read Williams Z. Foster’s book. He wrote a book 
on - a big, fat book on labor including the steel strike of 1919. I thought communists 
were good trade unionists and I felt like I’d like to be working along with them. 

HS: Do you remember who suggested Williams Z. Foster’s book? 

DW: I don’t know. I was always a good reader and I found things if I wanted to find ‘em. I’m 

not exactly sure where I first found it. 

HS: Okay. Can you tell us what the party was like, what it was like going to meetings? 

What people did, how they interacted with the people in the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards? You know, was there - how did things come together? In other words, 
did the union run separate from the - I’ve been interested in this and I think a lot of 
other people, too. Does the union run separately from the political activity? Was 
there intermingling? Do you see what I’m saying? How does the party activity 
relate to the union activity, to what’s going on in the union? 

DW: The union was a trade union. It had its own sets of officers and it wasn’t always the same 

thing as the party. Hugh Bryson was the president, Eddie Tangen was the vice-president. 
They did their work, as far as I know. The party did raise issues of racial equality and the 
union made that a part of their program as a union. 

HS: Can you describe going to meetings? What party meetings were like? 

DW: Oh, I wasn’t going to do that, no. 

HS: Okay. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: All right. That’s okay. 

DW: No, I can’t say that, you know. 

HS: Yes. Part of our ground rules were that Don could say what he wanted to say, and 

would not say what he didn’t want to say. 

I don’t want to be the HUAC Committee if I can help it. 
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Okay, we’re going to go on to another thing. The purge of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards conies from 1950, how do you see that? Obviously that’s a big - 

DW: Well, as I recall - 

HS: How does that impress you - 

DW: There was a battle inside the CIO in California. There was the campaign for Henry 

Wallace and then came the arguments over the Marshall Plan. There was San Francisco 
CIO, and I remember Paul Schnur was the secretary of the committee. People were 
getting up and speaking for and against and I remember I was at one meeting where 
Harry Bridges came to the meeting and it was announced that he was being - his - 
originally he was a regional director of the CIO and he was made California director, and 
then he was made Northern California director. And I think at that point - 

[End Tape 2 - Side 3 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 2 - Side 4 (B)] 

DW: - he gave his position in very working-class terms, non-intellectual, on the differences 

between his union and the Marine Cooks and Stewards versus the national CIO. He was 
a good speaker and he had the membership with him. And I recall that there was the 
majority of the people were going to stick with the union and they weren’t opposed to the 
position that the Marine Cooks and the ILWU were taking. 

HS: This is - go ahead. 

DW: He used a lot of personal examples of things. It wasn’t all on a higher level. He was able 

to get his point across, you know. 

HS: This was before — 

DW: This is before the expulsion. Or at the time of the expulsion. It was between 1949 and 

‘50 that that event occurred. 

HS: Okay. Did - you know, just a few minutes ago we were - when the tape was over, we 

did mention the ‘48 strike and we talked about the ‘48 strike, you know, in our 
session - in our first session. Is there anything else that you - that you remember 
that you might want to add that you did during the ‘48 strike yourself with the 
Marine Cooks? 
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DW: They had a joint pre-strike committee. They had the Marine Engineers and the 

Longshoremen, and the Marine Firemen were involved also. The only people not 
involved was the Sailor’s Union. This was my beginning of seeing the leaderships of the 
various unions working to get the strike going. 

Not everybody agreed on political issues, but they were all in support of the strike in one 
way or another. There was among the longshoreman what we called right-wing political 
types, and they made a lot of noise. I remember Pat Hannigan and Pop Hardester. Pat 
Hannigan was an ex -prize fighter and I remember he was kind of dramatic. He would 
start to take his coat off as if he was going to fight somebody if somebody said something 
that he didn’t like. He was a real character. 

HS: That’s interesting. Was he - was he ILWU Local 10? 

DW: He was in ILWU Local 10. 

HS: Was Kearny active at this point? 

DW: In 1948 he was the president. 

HS: Yeah, that’s what I thought. 

DW: He dressed nicely and was a USF graduate and was their leader. He was very cool. He 

was the opposite in his demeanor from someone like Hannigan although they were on the 
same side. He worked very closely with the conservator Association of Catholic Trade 
Unions. 

HS: Yes. Do you remember how that group got themselves sort of able to work with the 

left-wing and bring off the strike which was, you know, ultimately very successful? 
How did they manage to do that? 

DW: Well - 

HS: Did you watch any of that? 

DW: Everybody was supportive of the strike regardless of their political affiliation. Gregory 

Harrison and Frank Fuise were the leaders of the employers, and they took the position 
that they would refuse to negotiate with Bridges or with Bryson from the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards. 

HS: Uh-huh, uh-huh - 
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DW: On the one hand, many of the union members were opposed to Bridges and Bryson, but 

on the other hand they saw this as an economic struggle too, and they all widely 
supported the strike. 

HS: Was it as widely supported in the Marine Cooks and Stewards and it was inside the 

ILWU? 

DW: Oh, yes. Very much so. Nobody even questioned it. 

HS: I don’t know if I asked you this before. What were you yourself doing during the 

‘48 strike? In terms of support, what kind of activities did you - 

DW: I was involved with the pre-strike committee. Then I went to sea and the strike started 

when I was at sea. I’m trying to think of the sequence of events. Truman had an eighty- 
day injunction. I think the eighty-day injunction slapped in on June 15th. And it was 
during that eighty-day injunction that I went to sea. I was on the SS General Gordon. 

And then when I got back, the strike was already on. Actually I was selling People’s 
World , I remember, when I got back. I did get around to all the different picket lines that 
dotted around the San Francisco waterfront. 

HS: Were guys receptive to the waterfront - to the - I was going to say Waterfront 

Worker - to the People’s World? 

DW: There were left-wingers and right-wingers, so it was mixed. 

HS: Uh-huh. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Everybody knew who you were? I’m sure they did in the Marine Cooks, but - 

DW: Well, I guess so. I don’t know. 

HS: Ah-ha. Okay. Okay. This is kind of a funny one. During the eighty-day injunction, 

the - there was a big slowdown in longshore. I mean it was a whole big deal about, 
you know, the slowdown. Everybody - you know - 

DW: Keep cool. 

HS: Right. Keep cool and so forth. And there have been wonderful descriptions in some 

cases of people walking, you know, in slow motion and so forth. Having to redo the 
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stow and, you know - oh, it’s wrong, we have to do it again. Now, you know, I can’t 
imagine how it would work in the Marine Cooks and Stewards, but was there 
anything like that in Marine Cooks and Stewards? 

DW: We were at sea. The longshoremen could do that more easily. 

HS: Yes. 

DW: But one thing happened. The eighty-day injunction really solidified the members of these 

unions. They became even more together and they were even better organized than when 
the strike began. It was a pretty well-organized strike. That was my thinking when I got 
back. They had - the soup kitchens and other things were organized. I think I found later 
that these injunctions really weren’t that effective. 

HS: You mentioned soup kitchens. Did the Marine, Cooks and Steward guys work in 

the - 

DW: They did the soup kitchen. 

HS: Did you work in those too? 

DW: No, I didn’t. 

HS: All right. That’s good. That’s good. Okay. Now the - we’re going to kind of go 

beyond the strike in ‘48 up to about 1950 and back to the purge. You went to 
meetings of California CIO. Then the purge occurs and then the screening occurs. 
Can you describe something about the screening? 

DW: I was at sea when the Korean War broke out. I sailed on the President Cleveland. I was 

in the Pacific. And we were coming back home - as I recall. A right-wing guy named 
Randall put up on the blackboard - and I was there when he was putting it on the 
blackboard - that he had called a special meeting of the stewards. So we had this meeting. 

I remember getting up at the meeting and defending the MCS officers. I said we couldn’t 
get too deeply involved in the merits of the Korean War because we didn’t know the all 
details. The radio was presenting their version and we were cut off from understanding 
what the thing was all about. I defended the leadership of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards because Randall was attacking them because they were against our country. 

HS: How did you put your response to that? Can you remember how you kind of 

phrased your response to him? What did you say? 
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DW: I said that the leadership had done a lot for the people and we needed to listen to them. 

HS: Uh-huh, yeah. Okay. So you get back and then this - there’s a waterfront screening 

that’s - 

DW: I missed getting screened the first time the Cleveland came to San Francisco. I made 

another trip. But the second time I was screened off the ship. 

HS: Can you describe that whole - you know, what that was like? Any of the details? 

DW: I was disappointed. But then I knew a little bit more about what was going on and I knew 

that the US Coast Guard had extended the screening to the Far East - but not between San 
Francisco and Hawaii. So I got a job on the Lurline to Hawaii. This lasted about three 
trips. They were short trips. They were about a couple of weeks each. And then it was 
after the third trip that about fifteen or sixteen of us we were all screened at once. We 
came down the gangplank and we had our picture taken. 

HS: Did you - what year is this? 

DW: This is 1950. 

HS: 50. Okay. The same time the union’s being purged from the CIO. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Do you have any reflections on that? On the purge itself? For the international - 

for the CIO level? That’s a whole big - 

DW: The CIO was going to try to recapture the memberships of these unions. What the CIO 

did with the Marine Cooks and Stewards was to give jurisdiction to the National 
Maritime Union, the East Coast union. So they started this campaign to take over the 
membership. 

There were sort of attempts with the longshoremen. Little trial balloons were tossed out 
by some of the members of the ILWU to go in with some national CIO union. But it 
didn’t get very far, although they had a lot of right-wing people in the longshoreman’s 
union and they had officers like Local 10 there and they did attack Bridges for his 
positions. But as far as trying to get out of the ILWU, they didn’t get very far. 

And then it was the same thing for the Marine Cooks and Stewards. 

HS: There was actually an election, wasn’t there? As I recall. 
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DW: Oh, these were afterwards - 

HS: This is later - 

DW: -I’m talking the early period - 

HS: - toward the early period. Okay - 

DW: - yeah, we’re talking about 1950, 1951 - 

HS: 50, 51, yeah. Right. 

DW: And the National Maritime Union was disadvantaged by its conditions. The West Coast 

unions were better than the East Coast. West Coast seamen had no interest in being 
represented by the East Coast union, and I think that went for all departments, not just us. 
It had nothing to do with ideology. They had better wage scales and better contracts in 
general on the west Coast. 

The National Maritime Union recruited several leaders. A guy named Boatwright 
championed the NMU, but he didn’t get very far in convincing the membership. That 
was a sort of an economic decision by the members. 

HS: Okay. There’s one question that the archives asked to be suggested here, and it’s 

kind of right around this point, I guess. At the time of the screening, were gays 
screened off the waterfront using the Red scare thing? In other words, were they 
kind of - was it used - was that a tactic used to screen them off the waterfront? 

DW: I don’t think it was used just to screen gays off because they were gay. Quite a few of the 

members of the Marine Cooks and Stewards were gay. They did screen left-wing gays 
on the basis of their political views. But there were right-wing gays, especially on the 
Lurline, and they were not screened. Many of the opponents of Bryson were gay. That 
was not the basis of the screening. 

HS: They were not screened. 

DW: No. Just being gay was not the basis of the screening. 

HS: Okay. That’s not the basis. 

DW: No. 
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HS: Okay. 

DW: No, it wasn’t. 

HS: It’s more of a straight politics - 

DW: Huh? 

HS: Just regular politics - regular old politics of the period. 

DW: Yeah. When I got on the Lurline I found right-wing gays over there. 

HS: Uh-huh. And then when you were screened off, they were still there? 

DW: Oh, yes. They were anti-Bryson. It would have been something if they had tried to label 

them all communists there were a lot of them. 

HS: ‘Cause they liked some of ‘em. 

DW: It would really cause a turmoil, particularly on a ship like the Lurline. Matson Navigation 

Company wouldn’t have allowed it because they depended so much on the gays to 
effectively handle their passenger services. I mean this is something that just wasn’t the 
thing to do politically for the government, you know, at that time. 

HS: Hum. Um - 

DW: There are guys like Ted Rolfsa. He was screened, and a lot of others. They had been 

active in the union and in support of the leadership. 

HS: I don’t imagine you - well, I was just thinking, did you - did anybody ever figure out 

how the government figured out who was who? Don’t cover the mike if you can - 

DW: Yeah - 

HS: Okay - 

DW: One way to spot communists was if they were too much into mingling socially between 

blacks and whites. They figured that the way to spot a communist was that they invite a 
black person home to dinner. 

The FBI also had all kinds of agents collecting data on people. 
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HS: Did you discuss that at the time? Did people - did you guys discuss that at the time? 

I mean that must have been kind of divisive and made everybody paranoid kind of, 
you know. Do you remember any of that? 

DW: Well, it did. A lot of people were screened. It was an attack on the union itself. There 

was a lot of union activists who weren’t necessarily communists, but they were in support 
of the union and the leadership. 

HS: You’re saying - 

DW: They had Coast Guard hearings and people would go before them, and then they would 

say, “You were involved in this or that.” The Marine Cooks and Stewards were active in 
many left-wing causes. A lot of the members went to social events or meetings. The FBI 
would be recording these things. 

HS: So people who were not in the party were also getting screened - 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: - ‘cause they were active in whatever. 

Do you remember any other questions they asked you? That was quite interesting 
about the - you know, socializing with black people or you make friends, you know, 
therefore you must be a whatever. Did they - do you remember any other questions 
they asked you - ever asked? 

DW: I can’t remember all the questions. I gathered a group of stewards to come over to my 

hearing. 

HS: This is your hearing? 

DW: It was over on Sansome Street. I gathered about six to eight people so that I wouldn’t be 

by myself. 

HS: Sure. 

DW: One of them was Ted Rolfs. He was a gay activist and very articulate. I remember his 

vouching for me to the Coast Guard hearing officer. 

The hearing officer was just going through the motions at that point. 

HS: Probably at that point. Do you remember what they asked you? Do you remember 
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any of the questions they asked? 

DW: There was a lot of standard questions about various activities. He went to this event or 

that event. I don’t think he asked me if I associated with black people because black 
people were in that grouping at the hearing. 

HS: [Laughing] There were a few there, huh? That’s interesting. 

DW: With the grouping around me, the guy didn’t seem so formidable. 

HS: Incredible. All right. 

Can you - tell me about the Marine Cooks and Stewards action committee, being 
secretary of the committee against waterfront screening, and the committee’s 
actions and publications and how you got involved in that. 

DW: I got involved with the movement against the screening program. We did activity with 

leaflets and picket lines. I got involved with the Committee Against Waterfront 
Screening. A marine engineer named Walter Stitch nominated me to be the secretary. 
And evidently in my activity with the Cooks, it seemed like I was pretty good at that kind 
of stuff, even though I was young. And so I was elected. 

And so we had these meetings. We had them over at the MCS hall and we had people 
from the longshoremen and other maritime unions. 


[End of Tape 2 -Side 4(B)] 
[Begin Tape 3 - Side 5 (A)] 


HS: We are on the third cassette and - okay, you say - you say, okay, this is a wider - this 

is a wider group than just Marine Cooks and Stewards. 

DW: Right. The chairman of the committee was a black longshoreman. He was a dispatcher 

named Albert James. And there was a marine engineer who was vice-president. I really 
got involved. You know, I did day-to-day work for the committee. The big activity we 
had was on the daily picket line at the Coast Guard on Sansome Street starting at twelve 
noon. I supplied the leaflet every day and I really got into it. I would spend a lot of time 
researching what was going into the leaflet. Sometimes I’d have a whole leaflet on some 
individual case. There were various things that we could do. 

The first leaflet that I have a copy of says, “We protest - this picket line is a public protest 
not to prevent anybody from walking in and out and we called this picket line to ask your 
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protest of a program on the waterfront known as ‘screening.’ Screening since July 1950 
has denied thousands of maritime workers in both coasts the right to work. The 
American Civil Liberties Union in Northern California says since January 1951 there 
were five hundred maritime employees in the San Francisco area that are screened by the 
Coast Guard as ‘security risks.’” The leaflet talked about the Bill of Rights and to “stand 
up and speak out.” 

I wrote the leaflet and then I’d write one every day so it really developed my writing 
skills. We got involved in various topics. One was that the Coast Guard had failed to 
deal with safety problems. Ships had been cracking in two, had gone down, and lives 
were lost. A couple of ships, the Fort Mercer, the Pendleton, split in two in an Atlantic 
storm with fourteen lives lost. The Pennsylvania sank in the Pacific with forty-six lives 
lost. I was involved in researching about all these ships to show that the Coast Guard was 
spending more time screening seaman off than working for safety. 

HS: How did the Coast Guard receive you guys since you came over there? I mean were 

there any problems or difficulties? 

DW: Well, they didn’t arrest us when we picketed. And we kept it up every day for some 

months. 

HS: You mentioned the ACLU. Were you in contact with the ACLU? 

DW: The ACLU? Not I personally. I know that in the ACLU, there were some problems with 

Ernest Besig, who was the head of it in Northern California, and he was right-wing about 
a lot of things. It was disappointment in the 1950s. 

HS: Yeah, that’s what I was going to ask you about. But you didn’t contact him yourself 

directly? 

DW: No, I didn’t. 

HS: All right. Now, as far as I can tell, around this point you went to Seattle for a while. 

DW: I went to Seattle twice. Three screened seaman got arrested. I went up there and wrote a 

story for the Marine Cooks and Steward’s paper about how they got arrested. They had a 
case challenging the screening program. 

But then I went up to - the second time I went up was - 

HS: You just went up to cover this situation? 
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DW: Originally, yeah. Then I went up again looking for work. We had various screened 

seaman trying to find work. They were getting longshore work. Dispatchers would call 
when they had extra jobs. The dispatchers at Local 10 would call the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards and they’d be dispatched out of our hall. For a while we were being dispatched 
out of ILWU Ship Scalers Local 2 hall for longshore work. 

We got a telegram from this ILWU Local 7 up in Seattle. It had been part of the Food and 
Tobacco Worker’s Union. The ILWU took over various locals of FT A when that union 
broke up following its expulsion from the CIO. 

HS: This is FTA-CIO? 

DW: Right. They had jurisdiction in the fish canneries in Alaska. It was a Filipino local, 

whose members picked asparagus at Stockton and then went to Seattle in the summer. 
There was a letter sent by Ernie Mangaoang. He was a business agent. The telegram 
said that they could use fifty people. And so we had a whole bunch of screened seaman 
swooped into Seattle. As it developed, we were only able to get five people to Alaska. I 
guess he was a little too optimistic about that. I stayed in Seattle for maybe four months 
or so. I worked as a warehouseman and I also got some extra longshore work out of the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards hall in Seattle. 

HS: What was it like doing longshore work up there? Did you - two questions. What 

was it like? What was the work like? And the other question is, you know, was 
there any - did you have any problems over the screening? In other words, did they 
say, oh, this guy was screened and this and that? 

DW: Well, we were given work. There’s no doubt - we did get work in both places, you know, 

and - 

HS: Do you remember any incidents or problems or any stories? 

DW: Some of the work was pretty hard. They had these boxes of salmon, would stack ‘em up 

to the ceiling. You’d have a whole pier full of this salmon up to the ceiling. Warehousing 
was hard work for me because I’m not great in the upper body strength. I worked in a 
flour mill and I had to pull around sacks of flour. It was tough work for me, I’ll just tell 
you that. 

HS: Yeah, that’s interesting. 

DW: I got involved with political activity. There was a black woman who was running for 

assembly and I got involved in her campaign. And I got interested in Local 7. The 
president of the local, Chris Mensalves, took an interest in me. He invited me to his house 
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and tried to set me up romantically with his daughter, which did come off. 

HS: How did he know who you were? 

DW: Huh? 

HS: Like you get in - you’re in Seattle, you know - 

DW: Yeah - 

HS: - how did you - 

DW: He knew I was one of the screened seamen. 

HS: He knew you were a screened - 

DW: I’m sure he knew my father, but he didn’t say. 

HS: And so you got involved and you - you were watching Local 7 and its - 

DW: Yeah. They had a lot of disputes up there because Chris Mensalves was an old organizer. 

He had been in agriculture and had a long history as an organizer. 

HS: Rather famous, yeah. 

DW: Yeah. In fact, he had Carlos Bulosan, who was probably the most famous American- 

Filipino author, there. Bulosan was the educational director of the local. He took a liking 
to me, and spent some time talking with me. 

HS: Do you remember what you guys talked about? 

DW: He’d talk about his experiences. I had one long session with him. They had a lot of 

problems in the local. Even though they were both left-wingers, Mensalves and 
Mangaoang didn’t get along and they had their own factions. I was invited by Chris 
Mensalves, you know, and Carlos Bulosan to this party. The other faction came in and 
then left. You could tell that there were two different groups. 

HS: What was the basis of their - of their tension? Do you know? 

DW: I really don’t know. It may have been personal. They were both left-wingers. I never did 

find out what the real reasons were. 
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HS: That’s interesting stuff. Do you remember how any of this - any of the tension was 

resolved or was it when you were up? When you were still there at this - during that 
period? 

DW: I don’t recall it was resolved. When I came it was there, and when I left it was still there. 

HS: Okay. Now you came back here, right? 

DW: Then I came back to San Francisco. 

HS: And at some point, you get drafted or whatever - 

DW: I was drafted. Actually I was drafted before I went up to Seattle. 

HS: Were you out of the army by the time you went to Seattle? 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Okay, so that would have to have been after - 

DW: Well, I was - 

HS: - after 1951 - 

DW: I went to Seattle in the middle of the year of ‘52. 1 was in the army from February of ‘5 1 

to the beginning of January ‘52. 

HS: Right. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Tell us about the army. 

DW: Well, I was drafted and I went to Fort Ord for basic training. 

HS: Don, what - okay, here you are. The Korean War is on, you know. You’ve got a 

left-wing tradition and political activity. You’re drafted into the American army in 
a most inopportune time. You’ve been screened off the waterfront. I mean, you 
know, how do you - what are your feelings? 

DW: I would have preferred not to have been drafted. I went into the anny and they had these 

Infonnation and Education sessions. They’d come in and somebody’d give a political 
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talk. And I remember this one talk was about Harry Bridges. This guy was telling about 
the communist conspiracy. He had a chart of this octopus that was going after our 
country. And Bridges was a major portion of this talk. And I’m just sitting there. 

HS: Yeah - 

DW: At one point, we were all sent in to sign a whole bunch of papers. And there was about a 

dozen papers that this sergeant had in rapid-fire order given to me to sign. I would sort of 
half look at each one. You can’t read those things. But then there was this loyalty oath. I 
just said, “Oh, I can’t sign that.” He was a little surprised. And I didn’t sign it, so that 
was it. I went back to my basic training. 

And then I got a letter from the Department of Defense. I have the letter with me. I will 
read it. “To Private Don Watson. Department of the Army.” 

HS: The date is October ‘51? 

DW: October ‘51. “Derogatory information has been received in this office which reveals the 

following, that you, A, were employed through an organization reported to be completely 
dominated by the communist party. In July 1948 reported to be on a committee of this 
communist-dominated organization. In July 1949 you were acting in an official capacity 
for that organization. B, you reported for ten numerous meetings of a branch of the 
communist party. C, in October 1948 you were reported to be a subscriber of the Daily 
People’s World and you were active in People’s World Drive. And in March 1949 an 
account of the organization described as a local headquarters of a section of the 
communist party and said to be an outlet of the communist literature. On the 15th of 
February, refused to sign DD Fonn 98 of the Loyalist Certificate for Personnel of the 
Anny Anned Forces claiming federal constitutional privilege. And in April of 195 1, 
associated with an individual who is admitted membership with several communist 
organizations.” 

Then, here’s a charge, “Have a father and a mother who have been active in communist 
affairs. Your father is a communist who has been active in communist affairs since 
approximately 1935. You are advised that you have thirty days in which to make a 
rebuttal in writing of the above-mentioned allegations. And your reply should be made 
directly to Adjutant General, Washington D.C.” 

And so I did sign a letter - 

HS: Don, before you - you know, go into the response, you know, it’s - unless you’ve 

been in the military, it’s difficult to comprehend how hard this is, you know, for a 
person - all of our listeners and all the people who might listen to this and work with 
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this tape, may not have been in the military. And it’s - you know, like I was in the 
army and it’s - it’s a total institution. The illusion on the outside that we have of 
certain rights and civil liberties and so forth, and certain - you know, Bill of Rights 
and all that, doesn’t exist inside the military with its uniform code of military 
justice, which we used to call the military code of injustice. And - you know, can 
you kind of - for - you know, you really feel like you’re a captive in some kind of a - 
some kind of a dream in which you have no rights to do anything, even to - even 
decide when you’re going to brush your teeth. Can you recreate what it’s like, you 
know, for a young person here, early twenties, to get a letter like that at that time 
when you’re in - you know, you’re inside as a private in the army? Can you - you 
know, how did it strike you, you know? 

DW: As far as the army is concerned, when they get the recruits in, they integrate them into the 

anny and teach them how to obey orders. The sergeants are tough. They’re mean to you 
and they give these speeches that make you feel real low. It’s a tough situation. I think 
that because of my union activity, I did have people out there rooting for me and this was 
important. Other people didn’t have that kind of support. They would have not been able 
to make any protest. 

I did all the things that they asked me to. I did all the marches and I participated in all the 
basic training things. I didn’t talk politics in general. 

HS: I don’t see how anybody could. 

DW: You just can’t. When I came back to San Francisco, I went with my father to the 

attorneys for the ILWU and so I did make a response to the Department of the Army. 

HS: Yeah, okay. You can - you know, characterize some of it - 

DW: All right, this is the way it was drafted through the attorneys: “Gentlemen, the 

Department of the Anny: In reply to your letter of October 1 1th, 195 1, 1 wish to state that 
I resent the fact that my name and the subject disloyalty are posed as being synonymous. 

I intend to take every possible step to conect this vicious and malicious implication. 

Your letter is of such a nature that I don’t think I can hardly answer until I’ve had an 
opportunity to consult a lawyer. Furthermore, as my father and mother are mentioned in 
the letter, I’m consulting them regarding the accusation made against them. 
Notwithstanding the fact the letter is confidential, I am assuming it will be in order for 
me to consult a lawyer regarding the letter as well as consulting my parents. I also intend 
to send a copy of your letter along with this reply to my congressman, John F. Shelley. I 
would like to know under what laws, regulations and governmental orders this 
investigation concerning me is being made. Although I am not a lawyer, it appears to me 
that in making these statements about me and my parents and the grounds upon which 
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you make them is not only slander to them and to me, but it is a violation of our 
respective constitutional rights. In order for me to properly answer your letter, I request 
that you give me further infonnation concerning the following. What is the name of the 
organization referred to in paragraph 1 A of your letter? When and where was I reported 
to have attended numerous meetings of a branch of the communist party as mentioned in 
paragraph IB of your letter? What is the meaning of the phrase “had an account with” 
mentioned in paragraph ID of your letter? What is the name of the individual referred to 
in paragraph IF of your letter? 

Finally, I wish to state that if it is the policy of the United States Army to set sons against 
their parents as is indicated in paragraph 1 -9 of your letter, I do not intend to follow that 
policy. I love my parents and I am proud of them and I am most resentful of your 
statement that you have derogatory infonnation concerning them. Please answer these 
questions as soon as possible so I will be in a position to reply more fully to your letter. 
Very truly yours.” 

HS: Okay, That’s quite an eloquent letter. That’s on November 23rd of 1951? 

DW: Right. 

HS: Then what happened? What did they do? 

DW: Let me say first, when I finished basic training, we were all paraded to get our orders. If 

they said “FECOM” after a person’s name would be announced they went to Korea Far 
East Command. I kept hearing FECOM, FECOM and they went through the whole list. I 
was a “W,” way at the end. They got to where my name was supposed to be, and it 
wasn’t there. I had no assignment. I hung around the barracks for a couple of weeks. 

Finally, I was assigned to Camp Cook down near Santa Maria, near Lompoc. There was a 
hospital there, so I worked in the hospital. First they had me up in administration where 
they admit people and somehow the - my superior or sergeant or whatever said that they - 
that they were taking me away from that. Then I was in some assignments that had no 
actual work. I was supposed to type, but there was no typing to do. We were sitting 
around. But then I was assigned to work in hospital wards. 

There was also a prison place where I worked as a medic. 

HS: They’d given you training as a medic - 

DW: No, no training. I just gave the pills to people. 

[End of Tape 3 -Side 5 (A)] 
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[Begin Tape 3 - Side 6 (B)] 


DW: One day in early January 1952 I was sent to the front office to the desk of a woman. She 

said nothing but then she said, “Have a candy ball.” I took the candy ball. And then I 
asked her, “What are you typing?” She smiled, she said, “Your discharge papers.” Then 
she handed me the final papers. I was standing, holding my discharge papers and nothing 
more said. 

HS: That’s all the army ever - 

DW: It was a General Discharge under Honorable Conditions.” I had done every assignment 

that they had asked me in the army. Then there was a class-action suit. And some years 
later, they sent me this revised “Honorable Discharge” thing and told me to destroy my 
other form. 

HS: So you ended up with an Honorable Discharge? 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Right. It’s a funny world, the army. [Laughing] 

Okay, so you come back, you come back to the Bay Area after that? 

DW: I came and started doing the same things that I was doing before I went in. 

HS: [Laughing] All right, right. They didn’t change you, did they? 

DW: No. 

HS: They changed me by the way. I became more political. I had been less before. I 

had a reaction against them, I didn’t like their style. [Laughing] 

Okay, now you go to Seattle and apparently you’re working at some point at the - in 
this period, at Independent Ironworks, between ‘53 and - 

DW: I went back to the Marine Cooks and Stewards. I knew a Mexican-American guy named 

Antonio Montoya. The Marine Cooks and Stewards had a real downturn in work and so 
this committee was set up to find places of work for the members. 

I went with Montoya around to several places to find out if they were hiring. We finally 
got to Independent Ironworks and Montoya asked, “Do you need people?” The guy said, 
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“Yes, we need people.” And so Montoya said, “Well, you got two right here.” I wasn’t 
thinking in terms of myself. But I didn’t say anything and I took the job. 

And anyway, the next regular meeting of the Marine Cooks and Stewards, Eddie Tangen, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, made a joke that we lost our committee. 

HS: [Laughing] 

DW: He said it in a humorous way to see if anybody would laugh. They did. Anyway, it 

developed that Montoya stayed a couple of months and I stayed two years. It was steady 
work. 

HS: What did you do? 

DW: Huh? 

HS: What kind of work was it? 

DW: I was catching rivets. I had a rivet cup. They had a guy, he’d be heating the rivets in this 

little furnace and he had tongs. As soon as it got hot enough, he would toss the rivet. I 
would catch it and dump it down. Somebody would put the hot rivet in the beam, and 
then somebody would hammer the rivet in. I was part of this team. Those rivets were hot 
as heck. The one thing that I recall is about how unsafe the place was. 

One guy was killed. I had some close calls. I was in a gondola. This crane overhead had 
different kinds of metal beams being placed in this gondola. The chain snapped. The 
stuff started to come down and I leaped out of the gondola and all of it crashed down. If I 
wasn’t agile, I would have died. 

HS: How far did it fall? 

DW: It was close to us. Maybe six feet above the gondola. 

About three times I went by cab from work to a doctor uptown to get treated for moderate 
injuries. They’d have a list on the bulletin board of all the trips by cab to the doctor. I 
noticed about thirty for a month. One a day would be going. There were also people with 
a finger missing. I kept thinking I wouldn’t want to make this my lifetime occupation. 

HS: Right. Yeah - 

DW: They would have periodic layoffs. Every so often they would lay about thirty people off. 

Then they would hire. That put everybody on their toes, they had to keep working. I 
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finally got caught in one of the layoffs. I was about two years into it. During the two 
years, as soon as the day was over, I would go down to the Marine Cooks and Stewards 
Hall to see what was happening. I would also come around on Saturday. I kept up with 
everything that was going on. 

HS: Just for the record, these guys were called the Independent Ironworks? 

DW: It was called the Independent Ironworks. 

HS: They were in Oakland - 

DW: It was in Oakland, yeah. 

HS: Something you mentioned earlier I was going to ask you about, when you say that 

the work fell off and that’s why you guys went along -- 

DW: Oh, this was the seaman’s work - 

HS: Yeah. 

DW: It wasn’t the screened seamen, it was the regular seaman - 

HS: No, I know. I got - 

DW: I was still going to the meetings. I was volunteering to help the regular seaman because 

they were on the beach too long. 

HS: Yeah. But - 

DW: In fact, I don’t remember - 

HS: Do you remember why? Why was that happening? Oh, you were - 

DW: Why was it happening? It was an economic downturn after the Korean War - 

HS: Right after the war, maybe - maybe - 

DW: After the Korean War wound down there was a downturn. 

HS: Yeah, okay. You just said something - you said - 

DW: I was going to say that I was different from a lot of the screened seaman. I liked to know 
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what the current people were doing. A lot of the screened seamen turned inward, 
struggling for work, and they lost interest in the day-to-day problems of the seamen that 
were still working. I kept interested in what was going on. 

HS: Um-yeah. Okay, Go ahead. 

DW: It was warfare on the waterfront. The government was trying to destroy the Marine 

Cooks and Stewards. They worked with the NLRB and the Seafarers International 
Union to accomplish this. A parallel Marine Cooks and Stewards AFL was set up to take 
the union over. Two NLRB elections were held. In the first election Marine Cooks and 
Stewards was ruled off the ballot on the claim it had not validly signed the required non- 
communist affidavits. The Stewards were forced to vote “No Union” to keep the AFL 
out. A second ballot was held, this time ILWU went on the ballot. But the NLRB 
cleverly created a new voting unit covering all three unlicensed departments: deck, 
engine, and stewards. The stewards voted ILWU but they were overwhelmed by the 
votes of the other two departments, represented by the Sailors Union of the Pacific and 
the Marine Firemen’s Union. That’s how the Steward’s Union finally went down. 

I got involved in the final vote. After I left the ironworks I was freed up. Bob Robertson, 
ILWU vice-president, was heading up the ILWU’s steward’s drive and asked me to work 
with a steward’s edition of the ILWU Dispatcher. 

HS: There was something called the - 

DW: And then the steward’s department - so I worked for them and then I was writing articles 

for them. 

HS: Yeah. There was something called the “Rank and File Guide” - 

DW: That happened after the whole thing collapsed. 

HS: That’s a little later - 

DW: I was involved in it so much that I decided to go ahead with this paper. Everybody was 

out in the street and they had to crawl on their hands and knees to this new AFL Marine 
Cooks & Stewards that had been set up by the SIU. I did it for about a year. It was to 
help the people, to give them some rights. 

HS: Was there an effort to get the screened people into the MCS/AF of L at that time? 

Was there - 
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DW: There finally was a court decision that the screening was illegal. We had had our Coast 

Guard passes to work confiscated. So then they had to restore our passes. That was 
around ‘55 or ‘56. 1 went down and picked up a Coast Guard certificate, but they had a 
little notation on it “by order of the court.” 

HS: Oh, they did? 

DW: Yeah. The unions here on the West Coast wouldn’t hire the screened seamen. There 

were some that got into the East Coast union, the National Maritime Union and shipped 
out there. 

HS: But even if you had one of these certificates that, you know, said you were no longer 

screened, you could work, but it did say by order of the court, so they wouldn’t let - 

DW: It was up to the unions and they didn’t necessarily make them members. 

HS: Yeah, that’s true. Yeah. 

DW: So you couldn’t get in there. 

HS: Yeah, okay. Did you try at all in the West Coast? 

DW: No I didn’t try. I decided I wanted to be a ship clerk. I had been ashore long enough, I 

figured that I didn’t want to go back to sea anymore. 

HS: Oh, yeah. Okay. 

DW: I wanted to get a shoreside job. In ‘55 I decided to become a clerk, which I did in the 

middle of the year. 

HS: Before we do that, let me just ask you one thing. You mentioned there - before 

you’re involved with the “Rank and File Guide,” in ‘55, ‘56, in ‘55 you’d written for 
the Steward’s Edition of the ILWU Dispatcher at the suggestion of Bob, were you 
like a staff person at that time on the newspaper? 

DW: I was paid by the word. I was not on salary. It was a penny a word. I did a lot of copy 

because I was trying to get more pennies. They printed most of my stuff. I put a lot of 
work into it. 

HS: You mentioned that Alvah Bessie of the Hollywood Ten was working at the 

Dispatcher then? 
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DW: Yeah, he was working at the Dispatcher. He wrote articles. 

HS: That’s interesting. 

DW: He was on salary. 

HS: Okay, so - 

This is the end of the session of the 25th of March, 1994. And we’ll pick up where 
we left off next time. 

HS: We’re beginning again with a session of April 21st, 1994 in Oakland, California. 

Okay, we’re now going to cover the ILWU period when you’re actually in the 
ILWU as a ship clerk, roughly 1955 to 1994. 

The first question I was going to ask you was getting a job out of Local 34, ship 
clerk’s union via the dispatcher, Jim Roche. How did all of that work? How did 
that happen? 

DW: I went down to the ship clerk’s hall. I had worked in the ironworks for two years and 

helped in writing for the Steward’s campaign and it was over and I needed work. I 
decided that I would like to become a ship clerk. 

HS: Why ship clerk? 

DW: I had worked as a longshoreman. My upper body strength is not as good as other people 

and I figured that I was not cut out really to be a longshoreman. And that’s why I went 
into the ship clerk’s which enabled me to be around the waterfront, which I knew 
something about. I figured it would be the best thing. 

HS: Now was this 1955 or ‘56? 

DW: It’s 1955. 

HS: Okay. 

DW: It was 1955 that I went. I had come down to see if there was work one or two years 

earlier and the Local 34 dispatcher, Jim Roche, said that they had no work. I mentioned 
to him that I was a screened seaman. He made a reply that indicated he wasn’t too happy 
to see a screened seaman come down. 
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This time when I came down, Emmett Gilmartin was the assistant dispatcher and he gave 
me a pennit card. I already had a pennit card when Jim Roche came back from vacation. 
And this was the only thing that saved me down there because Roche did not like - there 
were several kinds of people he did not like. Jim Roche was the power of the union. He 
did not like screened seamen. If you were black, that was a no-no because he did not 
dispatch black people. And also if you were a longshoreman, he very flatly did not 
dispatch longshoremen who might come to try to get a clerk job. 

HS: That’s a funny one. I thought someone with longshore experience would be good at 

this. 

DW: This one guy, Bob Donovan, who had been a longshoreman, was in the clerks, but I think 

he was the only one. The clerks dispatched by Roche came from other places. During 
World War II, a lot of new people came in. They came from other places. Roche was a 
baseball fan and a lot of baseball players became clerks. He hung around bars and a lot 
of bartenders became clerks - also racetrack bookies. That was the kind of people he 
would dispatch. 

I was the son of the editor of the Dispatcher and the Local 34 business agent was Charley 
Becker, was the brother-in-law of Jim Roche, and I think Becker protected me. Also 
Nate Jacobson from the Marine Cooks and Stewards, who came down a few weeks to a 
month after I did - we were protected. Roche dispatched us, although we were not his 
favorites. 

HS: How did Roche - do you know how Roche had kind of got in there and sort of taken 

over as the pivotal individual in the local? 

DW: I think Charley Becker and Roche got in together. It came from the thirties. Charley 

Becker went to all the International conventions and was on the International Executive 
Board. He went along with the International program. Roche never left the local, but he 
was certainly the power in the local. 

HS: Okay, so you got - you had this permit card and you go down there and you go out - 

do you remember the first job you had? Can you remember the first day of being a 
clerk? 

DW: I remember that I worked at Fort Mason. Normally screened seamen weren’t allowed to 

go there, but I got to and I worked on a ship that was loading. 

HS: Can you describe what you did? What’s it like, you know, the first day being a 

clerk? Being a ship’s clerk? 
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DW: It was a very easy day. The supercargo told me what to do. The cargo was laid out on 

the pier and I had to make sure that the cargo went onto the ship. 

HS: Can you describe it - describe like a typical day. What you do. Use that day if you 

want. You know, give us some sense of the work in some depth if you can. 

DW: There were different types of jobs. The variety was much greater than today when most 

of the work is container yards. Where there is only a small amount of paperwork. I will 
describe some of what there used to be when a whole ship would have cow hides. And 
they would be - a whole ship would have hides. They’d salt the hides and they would 
drip. The pier would be loaded with water and salt. It would destroy shoes. I made the 
mistake of going on the job with good shoes and had to throw them away at the end of 
the day. Hides were also hard to count. Each hide cost money and so they were 
concerned that there ’d be a pretty accurate count. 

I’ll do some of the other tough ones. They brought in tapioca flour. They’d tell us to 
come to work in old clothes because the tapioca dust would fly out of the sacks and get 
all into your clothing. It was hard to breathe. 

There were coffee ships. In those days, this was the fifties, they’d - the coffee would 
come out of the ship - 

The longshoremen would unload hundred pound sacks of coffee from the ship to be piled 
live high on the dock. They were in partners of two to stack the coffee. The fifth sack 
was the tough one. A few would leave the fifth sack to the next partners. The clerk had 
to be the policeman. If too many fifth sacks were left the clerk would be blamed and 
morale would break down. 

HS: What is - I don’t - why is it - I don’t quite get the significance of the fifth sack. 

DW: You had to have an even count in the pile. You can’t have four sacks or three sacks or 

six sacks. They’re all even five. When the pile was complete we had to chalk on the 
front of the pile the amount, the ship it came from and the mark. You have to watch the 
marks. Sometimes it was hard to read the markings on the bags. Most of the coffee came 
from South America, although we did have some African coffee and Kona coffee from 
Hawaii. 

We would have these Intercoastal ships that would go to Pier 29. Also, the Luckenback 
Steamship Company would come in to Pier 29. Pope Talbot came in to Pier 38. Pier 29 
would be just like a cornucopia of goods that had to be sorted. We used to have piles all 
over the dock of boxes of all sorts of sizes and types. It would end up like a Woolworth 
store. We made aisles. 
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HS: Would you tell - would the clerk tell the longshoremen what - you know, where to 

put stuff to set - like you said, aisles - 

DW: The clerk was to tell the longshoremen where to put the cargo. First a ship’s crane would 

unload sling loads of cargo from the hatch to the dock where they would be placed on a 
series of four wheel trucks. These four wheelers were attached to a vehicle called a 
“bull.” The bull would drive the four-wheelers inside the dock where longshoremen 
would grab cases and put them where the clerk said. 

Each clerk had a sorting book that listed all the consignees and the amount of cargo they 
had from the ship. The clerk would chalk the floor - allowing proper space for each 
consignee. 

HS: What is consignee? 

DW: Consignee means who the cargo goes to. 

HS: Oh, yeah. Uh-huh. 

DW: The consignee could be some company in the Bay Area or elsewhere. Also some private 

parties. We had to build aisles or put small lots of cargo back-to-back or put large lots in 
piles. There were certain fonnulas used. Every ship had a different amount and kind of 
cargo. You had to out how much space was needed where you were going to put it. You 
were left with some ingenuity to yourself to figure it out. If you did it wrong, everybody 
would come down on you, so you would have to do it as well as you can. 

HS: How could you learn? How did you learn how to do it? 

D W: You learn on the job. 

HS: You learn on the job. 

DW: More experienced clerks would give you advice on how to do it. And you’d learn. You 

couldn’t always rely on a longshoreman’s word on where to put the cargo. You had to be 
cautious about who you’d get the advice from. 

Part of the job was sorting out all the cargos as they came off the ship. And the ships 
would last four or five days, depending on what kind of ship it was. Maybe three to five 
days. You’d come back to the job the next day and carry on. 

The other major part of the job was receiving and delivery of the cargo on and off trucks 
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and also railcars. A clerk supervisor at the front of the dock would assign the Teamster to 
drive his truck down to a section where he loaded or unloaded. The clerk saw that the 
mark was correct and counted the cargo. After cargo was received the clerk chalked the 
pile, including the count and the name of the loading ship. 

HS: How does a clerk on the waterfront differ from the - from walking boss? 

DW: Well, walking boss is a supervisor for the longshoreman. I mean he’s a longshore 

foreman. 

HS: Right. Of course. But it sounds like the clerk does a little of that too. It sounds like 

there’s a crossover of responsibility from what you describe it. A little bit. 

DW: There always was a crossover between the two and differences as to what kind of 

jurisdiction each had. We lay out spaces for the cargo. It’s our job to inform the 
longshoreman that they’re to put cargo in a certain spot. However, we’re not ordering 
them. The walking boss gives orders. If the longshore doesn’t want to do it, then it’s up 
to the walking boss to say that. We’ve always had difficulty with walking bosses ‘cause 
some walking bosses would go ahead and take over our job and so we’d have to work it 
out with them. 

HS: Can you remember an example of that? 

DW: The walking bosses aren’t supposed to be clerks, but it’s happened frequently. Some 

companies, like Matson Navigation Company particularly, invested a tremendous amount 
of power in the walking bosses and invested less power into clerks. The supercargo, who 
is the chief clerk on a vessel, at Matson would wait for the walking boss to tell him what 
to do. But other companies, like the American President lines, the supercargo had full 
control over what cargo is loaded when. They had very experienced supercargos. 

So the general relationship between the two varied from pier to pier. 

HS: Can you remember any incidents or stories that were unusual in which, oh, you 

know, a big mistake was made or something was really funny, or all the cargo was 
put in the wrong place or - 

DW: Oh, that happens. Sometimes too eager walking bosses made mistakes. I remember one 

of the funniest things that occurred, of course it’s not funny for the people that got hurt. 
Some piers had more than one ship that is coming in on the same day, but maybe there 
might be piles of cargo for the same port, but they’re assigned to a different ship. Like 
you’d have - you’d have a Yokohama - we’d just chalk up Yokohama and while the 
particular ship that’s loading at the time, once the Yokohama cargo - but it’s - it’s for a 
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different ship. I remember one day that the walking boss told the lift driver to start 
loading Yokohama pile, but it was to the wrong ship. And so that happens. 

I’ve seen it happen every so often. It happened. And you had to be alert to that. 

HS: Anything that ever happen to you personally that you can remember? Funny 

incident? Zany, crazy, whatever? 

DW: This supercargo at Pacific Far East Lines had the reputation of being fouled up. I 

remember when I first went down to this Pacific Far East Lines. 

HS: What was his name? Do you - 

DW: Oh, I don’t want to name names. 

HS: Oh, that’s okay. Don’t. We always probe, but go ahead. 

DW: I remember him saying to this clerk named Wilkie to load a whole row of cargo. Wilkie 

turned to me and said, “You’re my witness.” [Laughing] So anyway, this supercargo was 
famous for making mistakes. 

HS: Right. [Laughing] What happened? Did he make a mistake that day? 

DW: He just had that reputation, but I don’t know whether he made a mistake in that particular 

instance. He had a reputation of not only making mistakes, but also, if another clerk 
made a mistake under his orders, he would accuse the guy that he had told. 

HS: Yeah. Uh-huh. There are folks like that. Can we get back a little bit to Jim Roche 

and - and, let’s see, were there factions that developed? Like political groups or 
some - like if you had - I think it was the one with your - I mean was there an 
opposition as well as this guy Jim Roache running it? I mean, he’s sort of - 

DW: No, there was no real opposition at the time. I remember that he had pretty well had 

control. A faction arose when he got sick around 1960. He was no longer able to 
function. I might as well tell. I knew there were a lot of baseball players down at the 
time. I was a good baseball fan when I was a kid and there were some people that I hero- 
worshiped that came down there. A clerk named Bill Clausen said that the way to get a 
job with Local 34 is to slide up to the window. 

HS: [Laughing] 

DW: And he - Roche used to go to the World Series every year. He’d take the whole week off. 
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HS: Do you remember any of the baseball players? 

DW: Well, Dolph Camilli, I remember. He played first base for the Brooklyn Dodgers and was 

the homerun champ of the National League when I was back there. So he here I found 
myself working on the job with him. There were others - 

HS: I see. That’s interesting. What was his name? I don’t recognize him. 

DW: Dolph Camilli. 

HS: Hum. Any others? Do you remember any others? 

DW: Chick Hawks was another one. There was Del Young, who played second base for the 

San Francisco Seals. 

HS: Oh, yeah - 

DW: - and - there were quite a few of them, yeah. 

HS: Huh. Was there like a network of baseball players? In other words, if you’re a 

baseball player did you realize that you could get a job as a ship clerk in San 
Francisco under this guy Jim Roche if you - 

DW: Oh, I think that the grapevine worked for people looking for jobs. 

HS: Okay. Now things change, I understand, after he died, which is around 1960? 

DW: He died a little afterwards, I’m not sure of the year. 

HS: How did things change? Do you remember what he died from? 

DW: He did have a pretty tough death. In the interim the leadership was in flux. That was the 

time of emergence for Jim Herman. He actually had not been a clerk for that long, but he 
was very articulate and quickly lined up a lot of people around him and got elected vice- 
president and then president. There was some dramatic changes along with that. 

HS: Can you describe the changes? 

DW: He dominated a new “B” list. He made sure that there was a goodly amount of blacks on 

the list, and then we started transferring people in from Hawaii and longshoremen came 
from other ports. And so it did change. 
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I remember a big meeting downstairs. It was at 150 Golden Gate Avenue. It was a vast 
auditorium, there was a thousand clerks. They filled up the whole auditorium. It was 
almost a unanimous turnout. And at that point, there was only one black member of the 
ship clerks and there was a lot of complaints that the ship clerks were discriminatory. The 
only black member of the clerks was John Fisher, who worked as a plan man, but he was 
the only member. And then - 

HS: Worked as a what member? 

DW: As a plan man. He would plan the stow of cargo on ships and he was pretty well skilled 

at that. 

Anyway, the purpose of the meeting was to pass a motion saying that we were opposed to 
discrimination according to race, creed or color. He carried the vote. We had some 
people bitterly complaining about it, but it was basically carried. 

It was after that that a fair percentage of black clerks came in. 

HS: Don, do you know where the push for this came from? Was the black community - 

this is a little early for the civil rights movement, about ‘61 or ‘2 it sounds like to me 

DW: Yeah. Well, the International was interested in it. Bill Chester, the ILWU Northern 

California Regional Director, was raising the issue about the clerks. Jim Herman was 
close to Bridges, who interested in this. 

HS: Do you - were you, yourself, active at this time in local affairs? 

DW: I got in with a lunch group in the early sixties. People invited me to it. I discovered it 

was a factional grouping that was emerging. 

HS: Whose? 

DW: I remember Joe Campion was a part of it. Joe Campion was the president at the time. 

Tom Carson became a dispatcher. Nate Jacobson was sitting in on meetings. He later 
became an executive board member of the union. 

HS: Was Herman involved in this group? 

DW: It was really a Hennan group, but Herman, who was working in Oakland, wasn’t directly 

in the group. 
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HS: But he was - 

DW: They all were pushing for Herman. 

HS: Yeah. That’s interesting. Well, actually it’s sort of - 

DW: I didn’t start really getting into local politics until the later sixties. I ran for the executive 

board and I didn’t make it the first time. I made it the second time. 

HS: Well, kind of like the next topic I had. We were going - we decided we’d go through 

the ILWU and Local 34 and later we’re going to fall back chronologically to the 
Church involvement and - you know, stuff like that, that you may recall. So if we 
can follow through on this, why did you decide, you know, to get active in Local 34 
so directly and run for office? 

DW: One of the first things that occurred was that I was active in politics. I was involved with 

the California Democratic Council and I was doing election things. I got involved with 
the Burtons. And then there was a series of people that were also involved with the 
Burtons. They had elections going on. And Willie Brown was one of them. Phil and 
John got elected and Willie Brown was finally elected. He didn’t make it the first time. 

The ILWU set up a West Bay legislative committee around ‘62. 1 was elected the vice- 
chairman. I didn’t realize that I was going to be elected. They wanted to have a clerk on 
it. Dave Jenkins and Bill Chester were involved. Chester became chairman. 

HS: This was for what? This was for what group? I mean what - this entails - it’s 

beyond Local 34. 

DW: It’s - yeah, this was the West Bay Legislative Committee. 

HS: Oh, West Bay - 

DW: Various locals participated. 

HS: Yeah, uh-huh - 

DW: And so my only relationship to the local was that I would report back to them on the 

West Bay Legislative Committee. 

HS: And what did the West Bay Legislative Committee do when you were - 
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DW: They were involved with city politics and they were frankly out to take over city hall. 

They did succeed more or less in doing this. 

HS: Was that with Alioto? 

DW: Huh? 

HS: Was that behind Alioto? 

DW: They ended up with Alioto. I remember I had some problems with that ‘cause I was very 

supportive of Jack Morrison and so I finally left as vice-chainnan because I wasn’t as 
enthusiastic about Alioto as some of the others. It was in the early 70s. 

But I have been active with the political aspect on and off in one way or another. 

HS: Yeah. You may come back to that a little bit more. 

Okay, you ran for executive board the first time - 

DW: It was the late 60s. And then the second time I made it. 

HS: Right. How come you ran the first time? 

DW: Well, I thought it was about time. I felt like I was ready to do it. I was considerably 

younger than most of the clerks. The clerks were high up in age. I was one of the 
younger people that was in that “B” list that came in the membership. 


[End of Tape 4 -Side 7 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 4 - Side 8 (B)] 

DW: The Coast longshore strike came in 1971 and I became active in it. I was chair of the 

Welfare Committee. We started raising money for the strike fund. Local 10 set up a 
committee to collect money from unions. Jim was concerned that all this money was 
going into Local 10 and that it wouldn’t be distributed properly. It had to be a joint thing. 
So he called for the setting up of a joint strike assistance committee and then he said, “I 
want Don Watson to be the secretary.” And so that was it. He didn’t talk to me directly 
about this. We set up a joint committee. Shellie Turpie from Local 10 was the chairman 
and I was the secretary. 

HS: What had you been doing - [doorbell ringing] there’s your front door. Okay, we’ll 
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stop for - 


[Brief interruption in the interview.] 

HS: What did - before we get into the strike itself and the duties of the 

secretary/treasurer, what had you been doing with Jim Herman in the last, you 
know, couple of years before that? I mean what had you - you know, the luncheon 
meetings and then - you know, you’ve got to be doing - you were on the executive 
board in 1970. What had you been doing with - 

DW: Herman and I were both involved in the fann worker situation. 

HS: Oh, he was too? Okay. 

DW: He was very much involved and I was very much involved. So that was the basis of our 

relationship. 

HS: Oh, that’s very interesting. All right, we’ll get into depth on that a little bit later. 

Right, so by - he’d learned about you. He knew you’re not the guy to steal the 
money. He had that figured out. 

DW: We were both from the Marine Cooks and Stewards. I had known Jim for quite a while. 

HS: For a long time. How did you know him in Marine Cooks and Stewards? 

DW: I really got to know him after the screening program began. He was active in making 

speeches about screening to various places. I was involved with the committee on 
waterfront screening as the secretary and all that. 

HS: Of course. So you’d known him in the range of fifteen years by this time. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Yeah. Okay. Secretary/treasurer, strike assistance committee. What did you do? 

Can you describe what you did? 

DW: We took care of the speaking assignments to various organizations. And we did collect 

money. We had arrangements with the International. The Farm Workers came during the 
strike. They brought lots of food. We did welfare. We got involved with food stamps. I 
remember one thing is making sure that we were asked to call so MasterCard would not 
bother people about payments. There were all kinds of little things. 
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HS: Did you get involved with making sure that the food - or resources were distributed 

equitably to people and all - and people’s complaints and all that stuff? 

DW: That’s right, yeah. 

HS: Can you describe what that’s like in a strike situation? It must be - 

DW: We did loans during the strike. I mean Local 34. Local 10 had their own set-up. But we 

made loans to members and we had to get a committee going within Local 34. At first 
there was just a small group of us on the committees. SOome of the other members got a 
little concerned about the money. So we set up a larger grouping of members that were 
older, most fiscally conservative to make sure that the money went out properly. 

HS: Don, I think you made mention, but where did this money come from? 

DW: We had a strike fund. Loans came from the strike fund. 

HS: Okay, Can you remember any other high points from the ‘71 strike that you 

experienced yourself on this committee or otherwise? 

DW: I remember when Walter Johnson from the Department Store Union brought about thirty 

department store clerks. They decided that they wanted to meet all the pickets on the 
San Francisco waterfront. We started out at Pier 92, the farthest away. They brought 
folding tables out and then they would put a spread over the table. Then the strikers 
would come over and get all that food. 

After they’d finish, they would fold everything up and go down to the next pier and do it 
again. This was a very nice gesture. 

HS: I see. Did you know Walter then? 

DW: That was when I met him. 

HS: That’s when you met him? 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: All right. Okay. Anything else from the ‘71 strike that you can recall? 

DW: It was a long strike. President Nixon invoked an 80-day injunction, and this split the 

strike into two parts. We’d been on strike for some time and then there was the eighty 
days, and then the strike started all over again. So it was lengthy. It was sort of a mixed 
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victory for us. I don’t know if it was a victory. It was a period where the real 
containerization really had started to hit. 

There was a lot of difference among our people as to why the strike occurred and what 
the issues were. When Local 10 in San Francisco put out a four-page newspaper giving 
their reasons for the strike, I would notice you’d get something else from Portland. They 
had different reasons for being on strike. There was a lot of frustration with the coming 
of containerization and it was sort of asserting itself. 

HS: Did you find an impact on your work on your committee in the second half of the 

strike, after the 80-day cooling off period, was that - was it more difficult, you know, 
in any way, kind of - given all the things you described? 

DW: I think that the second time, the enthusiasm had worn off quite a bit. But we went back 

on strike again. I guess everybody was happy when it was all over. It was a mixed 
feeling whether they were able to negotiate a better contract than they might have if they 
hadn’t gone on strike. It’s still a matter of controversy. 

HS: Okay. When you - we’re going back to one question a little bit above this one. 

Major - some major issues on the executive - when you were on the executive 
committee and you were chair for nineteen years. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Actually that’s a general topic. One of them was secretary/ treasurer which we just 

covered. Okay, another thing that we discussed earlier before we went on tape, 
Local 85 had been prominent into the late 1960s on the waterfront. It was replaced 
by [unintelligible] truckers who were non-union and that there was a whole story of 
tension around that. Do you - can you comment on that? 

DW: Most of the work went over to Oakland where the container yards were built. In San 

Francisco, Pier 80 opened up. That was the first container facility, and then they started 
building Pier 96. That was the beginning. The owner/operator truck drivers came. They 
were independent contractors. They brought their own trucks, and they were really 
expensive. They mortgaged themselves to buy them. And that became standard. The 
teamsters were unable to stop it. In the old days, before containerization hit, the 
Embarcadero would be filled with trucks going from one pier or another. You would see 
long lines outside various piers. They’d park right out in the street and wait in line to get 
in to the pier. Containerization really cleared the Embarcadero out. You didn’t see those 
trucks anymore. It was happened very rapidly. Teamster Local 85 was always considered 
a major power in San Francisco. It still exists, but you see very few signs of its existence. 
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HS: Yeah. So 85 was unable to do much. What did you guys try to do? Was there 

anything, you know, you tried to do? Well, how could you have? 

DW: I don’t know. There’s not much we could do. 

HS: I guess not. 

DW: There wasn’t much we could do, yeah. 

HS: Yeah. What was the relationship with those non-union drivers? What was your 

relationship with those non-union drivers, the relationship of - 

DW: It’s not the same at all. With the Local 85 drivers we knew their names. We would 

remember them. They’d come back and back. The people involved in containers are 
hauling from distances. We always had a difference between the local haulers and the 
long-distance haulers. When they’re coming in from distances, they’re usually trying to 
turn the truck around as soon as possible. They’d go through many states and then 
unload their cargo and they’d have to shoot off as soon as possible to get another load. 

Now truck after truck comes. There’s not that same kind of relationship with the driver as 
before. 

HS: We had kind of another little topic, 1960s interim change with increase in lift trucks. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: You’d said that it kind of - it was a transition - 

DW: Yeah - 

HS: - period there. Can you describe that? 

DW: When I first started on the waterfront there were the long gangs. A long gang meant there 

was a lot of longshoremen on the dock for sorting. They would put the cargo where we 
said it would go. They would put the cargo on the skin of the dock. The cargo would be 
hoister by the ship winches on rope slings out of the ship hatches and onto 4-wheel 
trucks. These trucks then went to the “long gangs” of longshoremen to be sorted on the 
dock. 

Then they introduced around ‘60 the pallet boards. The pallet boards would go inside the 
hatch of the ship and the longshoremen would load the pallet board there and the pallet 
board would be lifted out of the hatch of the ship and on the dock. And then a lift driver 
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would take the pallet board into the dock and the clerk would tell the lift driver where to 
put the pallet board. They would stack pallet boards of cargo in the pier. And so there 
was a proliferation of lift drivers. You didn’t see the longshoremen around the pier 
putting cargo on the skin of the dock. The clerks would only see a lift driver bringing the 
cargo in. 

And so it was a little faster. They would get more cargo out. It was loud. The noise level 
of the docks would increase because bunches of lifts would be whizzing by. That was the 
time of canned goods. When the war developed, they had pallet loads after pallet load of 
canned milk. They’d have a whole pier of nothing but canned milk. Around Pier 39 
you’d see nothing but canned milk. 

HS: From what you’re saying, you see more of the lift trucks coming in in 19 - say in the 

60s relative to 1955 when you were first there? 

DW: Oh, yes. Very much so, yeah. 

HS: Why is my impression that those lift trucks come in earlier? 

DW: They had them earlier. But they didn’t use them the way they did in the 60s. The lift 

trucks became the dominant feature and now the dominant feature is the 20-foot 
container. They use heavy lifts to put the containers on trucks. The containers are 20 feet 
or 40 feet. Those are the two standard containers. 

The first company to use containers on the West Coast was Matson, and they used these 
half containers. They were boxes about half the size of the 20-foot container. Matson 
used those for part of their loading. Other companies also used them. They called them 
Conex boxes. 

But it was the pallet loads and lifts that were the key thing in the 60s. 

HS: Okay. Now, the container freight stations come in around 1970? Is that when it all 

moves - 

DW: Just before the 1971 strike there were some disputes over container freight stations. The 

work we were doing on the pier was being done at the container freight stations. Work 
that had originally been done by longshoremen is done in a facility away from the pier. 
The container freight stations would be to load 20-foot containers and 40-foot containers 
anywhere. They could be loaded in Nevada. We wanted to keep all the work. The ILA in 
the East Coast was talking about a 50-mile radius to get all the work. It was very difficult 
to get that work. The only way we got some of the work was because we had this 
relationship with the Pacific Maritime Association by contract. Companies like Matson, 
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APL and others give us freight station work. We’d have a separate contract with them for 
the freight stations. 

We only were able to get a certain portion of that work. It’s too easy to do it elsewhere. 

HS: Okay. But you - so the union maintained control over the freight stations in - 

DW: The freight station was the only place where we still handled cartons and boxes. 

Otherwise the only thing they see on the pier is the container. The exception is if odd 
shaped cargos that just couldn’t fit into a 20-footer or a 40-foot container. They have to 
go as they are. 

HS: On the vessel? 

DW: But most cargo is just in the containers. 

HS: Right. Where are the container freight stations located that you guys have? 

DW: They’re still around. They’re located near the piers, but they’re not considered a part of 

the pier itself. We have a separate contract for container freight. We the same rate of pay, 
but there are differences that are not part of the primary agreement. 

HS: Are most of them in Oakland? 

DW: Yes. 

HS: In this area? 

DW: - most of ‘em in Oakland. 

HS: That’s more for the tape. I know they’re in Oakland and you know, okay. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Right. Now at one point you had mentioned that when containerization is coming 

during the 1970s, you’re on the executive board, is there much discussion about that 
problem? There’s got to be - you know, what I’m asking for is can you recreate the 
discussions? Can you recreate what people tried to do? What kinds of - you know, 
things - points were being raised? What the executive board was trying to do to deal 
with this new - new technology, you know? Can you kind of recreate that? 

DW: A major thing in the 70s was the new technology. There’s all kinds of new problems that 
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cropped up that never existed before. The old finger piers on the San Francisco 
Embarcadero and in Oakland in the old days were obsolete. In the 70s they began, one 
after another, just dying and the pier space went to architectural firms or other businesses. 
The only pier in San Francisco that still exists today is Pier 27 that has an occasional 
barge in from Canada with newsprint. 

So we had to deal with new problems in container yards. The companies began to hire 
“superintendents.” All clerk work is supposed to be performed by us. So the companies 
increased the amount of superintendents. But we had to try not to let the superintendents 
take over our work. They’re only supposed to be company representatives. In the old 
days there were just one or two. We didn’t want too many around because they could in a 
labor dispute they could replace us. 

HS: How did you go about trying to fight that off? 

DW: We would tell the clerks not to take orders from a superintendent. You’d take orders 

from your particular clerk boss. The superintendent would tell the chief clerk what to do, 
but you don’t take orders from them. 

HS: How did - can you remember any examples of trying to get that enforced or stories? 

[End of Tape 4 -Side 8(B)] 
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HS: Hi. This tape 5. We’re still on the 21st of April, 1994. 

Okay, you’re trying to fight off the company efforts there to take over your work. 

DW: Another thing that has occurred is the rise of computers. That’s another way in which we 

had to be careful about not losing our work. We found that the computers got more and 
more sophisticated. You could input data on the particular containers in Tokyo. It’s 
another way to have our work. 

We’ve been involved in negotiations for some years on that problem. And also looming 
ahead of us is scanners. They have the sophistication where scanners can record the port 
and the commodity and the ship and other data about what’s in a container. All these 
things have created a situation where the amount of clerks needed becomes less and less. 

We spent a lot of time in our executive board discussing the lowered need for clerks and 
how to provide work for all. Various rotational schemes developed. 

When I first started working in the 1950s most of the clerks were just plain clerks. We 
had a supervisor who would hand out the papers to us and tell us where to go with the 
truck driver. When the employers wanted more flexibility with the rise of technology, it 
said to the employers that if they want certain people they would have to receive 
supervisor pay. What happened through the years is that now most of the clerks have 
become supervisors. Very few were plain clerks. That was sort of a new condition that 
came in during the 70s. 

HS: What kind of rotation systems did you develop to kind of deal with the problem of a 

shrinking work force? 

DW: We would have four days on and one day off, to give other clerks the opportunity to take 

their places on that day. 

HS: What about keeping the numbers of clerks low. How - can you speak to that 

situation? That obviously - that’s been a problem too. 

DW: We have attrition. When people retire we don’t hire as many back. 

HS: Right. What if somebody wanders in off the street into the hall and they want to 

become a ship clerk? What happens? 

DW: We used to have a large permit group. Out of the permits there’d be a B list come in. 
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Now we have no permits anymore. The system that developed in recent years is that all 
of the extra clerks are called out of the longshore hall. There’s very little work. It’s 
impossible for somebody to come in off the street anymore. 

HS: Yeah, right. It doesn’t happen anymore. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Now you mentioned that when Herman came in, he had a turnabout in terms of 

policy regarding black - black people. And, you know, how - how does that - how 
does the, you know, the coming of some black people to be clerks relate to the fact 
that - you know, the workforce has got the decline. You know, what - you know, 
what’s - do you see what I’m saying? What’s - what’s the impact of that? Did - you 
know, did a lot of black guys get in before containerization took hold seriously? Do 
you see the point of what I’m saying - 

DW: They started coming in in the 60s. 

HS: - what happened? Did black people get in there? You know, get an opportunity or 

what? 

DW: They first came in the 60s and then some of them got pretty good jobs in the container 

yards. Now the only way you can get into the clerks is through the longshoremen. The 
first transfers that came in when this program was started was more white guys. They had 
seniority. Now most of the transfers that come in are black. 

HS: Uh-huh. So nowadays I see how that works, yeah, out of Local 10. 

There were - there basically have been three presidents, I gather, in the - in the 
period following Jim Roche, right? Jimmy Herman was - or Heads whatever, from 
‘62 got to ‘78 and we felt we’d - you know, briefly characterize his regime. We sort 
of have already, but you know, anything more we can add on - of significance over 
that period from ‘62 to ‘82 - or ‘78? 

DW: ‘78? 

HS: Well, I’ve got down that he was in office from 1962 to 1978. ‘78? When did he 

become president? 

DW: Jim Hennan became president around ‘62. 

HS: No, no. I mean of the - the whole ILWU. That’s around ‘78 - 
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DW: ‘78. 

HS: - ‘77 or ‘78 - 

DW: It was ‘78. 

HS: ‘78. I’m thinking of the photograph of ‘77 when Harry is still the president of the 

whole thing. 

Okay, anything you can add on. I mean, you did a pretty good job already of 
characterizing Jimmy Herman and his period in Local 34. Anything you can add to 
that? 

DW: He was a good negotiator. He did negotiate fairly skillfully as the changes took place, as 

the technology changed. He made sure that the clerks got a good deal. As it developed, 
the longshoremen began complaining because we had a better set-up. During that period, 
the clerks prospered better than the longshoremen, and a reaction set in with the 
longshoremen. They pushed for the one-door policy for transfers coming in. 

HS: One-door policy - 

DW: For a while we were paid more than the longshoremen per day because there was a 

differential between clerk eight-hours pay and longshore six hours straight time and two 
hours overtime. It was supposed to be the same according to the straight time 
arrangement. Things got screwy. They ended up giving the longshoremen eight hours 
like us. In the ‘34 strike they got the six-hour day, but in fact they never worked a six- 
hour day. They always worked six straight time and two overtime. 

Jim was very clever at getting the most amount for the clerks and they finally evened it 
out in pay. 

HS: Do you know how it came about that - that Local 34 guys were getting more than 

Local 10 guys? I mean, how did that ever - 

DW: Mathematically they didn’t jive up together. We had the eight straight and then they had 

the six and two. I can’t explain it to you exactly mathematically - 

HS: That’s okay. So Herman was good at negotiations. Did he have a style? Did he - 

can you remember - can you describe his negotiating style? It may be illustrated 
with a - like an example? 
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DW: He was very quick. He had that instinctive quality. He wasn’t a long, drawn out 

negotiator. He would make a deal. 

HS: Right. Can you remember an example of one? A situation? Particular - 

DW: I thought that his idea of making everybody supervisors, was a tradeoff. It gave clerks 

quite a boost in pay. 

HS: Yeah, that was a good idea. It seemed to work. Okay, now he - so he goes on to 

become the International president - 

DW: Yeah - 

HS: - in 1977, and Frank - 

DW: Billeci - 

HS: - Billeci is the new head of the local. Can you describe how he came into office and 

what his leadership was like? 

DW: He had gotten active in the 70s. Jim groomed him as his successor. His style was quite 

different. Jim was intuitive and Frank was methodical. He could go over situations in a 
very slow and thorough way. His thoroughness and attention to many details gave him 
good organizational abilities. We had this big rally of 10,000 people in Pittsburgh in a 
dispute over the Korean POSCO steel shipments. He would leave no detail unturned. 

HS: Is there anything that strikes you about his, you know, effort to deal with these 

major problems and technological problems? 

DW: He was much involved with container freight stations. He spent a lot of time on 

developing contract language for those freight stations. And also on computers. He 
spent a lot of time wrestling with the computers. He helped to get language in the Pacific 
Coast contract relating to computers. 

HS: Okay. Did you guys use computers yourself as clerks in the - once the computer 

period came? 

DW: Computers are used for receiving and delivery now. They all input into the computers. 

HS: That’s all. 

DW: Yeah. 
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HS: Okay. I figured as much, yeah. Rich Cavalli comes in the latter 1980s. What - did 

Frank - where did - Frank retire or - 

DW: Frank felt he had a family and he didn’t like to be involved with night meetings. One of 

the disabilities of being an officer is that you have to attend a lot of meetings at night. So 
he decided to get a more stable home life. 

HS: And where does Rich fit in? Come in? 

DW: He was there for several years. He’s very articulate. He makes explanations. He’s more 

tempestuous than Frank was. Frank always kept his cool. I think Rich is having problems 
with relating to some of the members because he doesn’t stay calm all the time. But he’s 
intelligent. He left last year because there was a lot of disagreements over the last 
agreement. He and one other member, Rudy Rubio, were blamed for some of the 
problems with the contract, and so he got voted out. And then Frank Billeci ran and 
came back in again. 

HS: I see. Okay. 

Okay, that’s the end of the session for the 21st of April, 1994. And we’re going to go 
on to another section when we meet again. 

[Break in the interview.] 

Okay, this is Harvey Schwartz. I’m in Oakland, California again with Don Watson. 
This is the 11th of May, 1994. And we’re going to go on to the Unitarian Church in 
1956 and how you got there and how that influenced your thinking and so forth. 

DW: I didn’t know very much about the Unitarian Church, but in 1956 I was going into a new 

period, a change of life. There were many of the controversies on the waterfront and I 
was ready to get away from them. And so I heard about the Unitarian Church. It’s up on 
Franklin Street, across the street from where the ILWU International is now, although the 
ILWU International had not been built. 

It was a church that didn’t have much dogma. The church in the eastern part of the 
United States, around New England, still consider themselves Christian churches. They 
didn’t believe in the Trinity. That’s why they were called the Unitarians, so they had a 
different theological view. But out here in the West, there was a much broader 
conception. They did not have an official dogma, out here at least. 

HS: Why the - why the Unitarian Church? I mean you’d had a very political, secular 
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career up to that time? 


DW: Yeah. 

HS: Why - you know, how did you find ‘em, for one question? The other one is why? 

Why these folks? 

DW: There was another maritime worker that I knew had been going to the church and they 

also had a young adult part of it. He recommended that I try it out, so that’s what I did. 
This was a period when controversy developed, people were scrambling about, going into 
different places. This was a place I was going to try out. I didn’t know where else to go 
particularly at the time. 

HS: Did the Khrushchev report have any - in ‘56 have any influence on you? 

DW: Oh, yes, very much so. I read the New York Times which had his secret speech verbatim. 

It took quite a few pages. It was a long speech. I read it all and it was very interesting. 

HS: Did it - was that - how much did that move you and how much did your experience 

earlier on in the Party move you? I mean, there were problems - difficulties 
already. 

DW: It was a revealing moment, at least for me. 

HS: Okay. At one time - well, you’ve kind of said some of it - I put this little phrase 

down - transition to own political thinking. Can you kind of describe that 
transition? 

DW: I always was a good reader. I would go to bookstores and I bought a lot of books. I had 

a big library. After ‘561 ranged a lot more widely in my reading matter and started 
reading about every philosophy there was. I read them eagerly at the time, but many of 
them I rejected later. So many of them just fell by the wayside. But I was eager to read 
them all. 

Also, the Unitarian Church was a place where nobody gave you any particular line and it 
was just the right place for me to be around while I was sorting things out. 

HS: How long were you active in the Unitarian Church? 

DW: I was active in it for about ten or twelve years, I guess. Maybe something like that. I was 

a member much longer than that. I think I didn’t leave until about the mid-70s, so I’d say 
it was around almost twenty years. Maybe about fifteen of them fairly active. 
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HS: Okay. 

DW: Over fifteen. 

HS: Now, can you tell me what your experience was in the church? What you did when 

you were first active in that period? 

DW: I went there. There was an adult group and I was active in that, and I served for a time as 

president of the group. And I became active in it. I found that through the years if I ever 
got in a committee, I usually would end up as chainnan or secretary very rapidly. It was 
just by the fact that nobody else wanted to do the work with as much devotion as me so 
that’s what has happened through the years. 

HS: Right. Let’s see, I’ve got that you were chair of the civic concern section of the 

church’s social action committee. 

DW: Right, I was involved with that. 

HS: What was that? 

DW: Various city issues came up. One of the things that I developed at the time was an ability 

to put together conferences. I put together a conference about the inner city. The 
associate minister, Howard Matson, gave a sermon about that the Unitarian Church was 
in the middle of an inner city. 

I got a lot of speakers or panelists for it. We had the minister of Glide Church, Reverend 
Cecil Williams. In his earlier days he had not yet developed into the minister that he later 
became. He still wore a suit and tie and looked like a typical Methodist minister 
excepting that he was black. He showed a certain fire that really showed he had a lot of 
promise. 

I did organize a number of other conferences later on. 

HS: You had mentioned that you were particularly impressed with the Reverend Harry 

Scaffold. 

DW: Yeah, Reverend Scaffold was - 

HS: Yes, Reverend Scaffold. I remember he - 

DW: He came out here from Philadelphia. He was very good at organizing in the church. He 
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had psychiatry training in the East, and he did use that in his sermons. 


[End of Tape 5 -Side 9 (A)] 
[Begin Tape 5 - Side 10 (B)] 


HS: Anyway, okay, I was going to ask you just a little further what way Reverend 

Scaffold influenced you and in what manner you, yourself, you know, got so 
impressed by the guy? 

DW: He had sermons but he also used to lead smaller group discussions. He was actually 

searching himself. He was reading Erich Fromm and also Martin Buber, and so it was 
kind of an exercise where he was moving toward things while others among us were also 
searching. It was a good kind of a relationship. He made you think - he was not dogmatic. 

HS: Okay, About this time, you got active in the Young Democrats. I wonder if I’d 

asked you about how you got to be the chairman of these committees. I may have 
asked you on the prior side - 

DW: Uh-huh. 

HS: And you - that’s kind of - 

DW: Oh - 

HS: - how you’d get your chair in the civic concern section of the church’s social action 

committee. 

DW: It’s never hard to become a chairman of a committee. It seemed that all you do is just be 

around and be doing whatever needs to be done and then all of a sudden you’re nominated 
to be chairman. I don’t know if there’s any magic to it. That’s the way I found committees 
to work out. All you had to do was be a little bit active and you’re tapped. 

HS: Did you have the same experience in the ILWU? 

DW: Yeah, to some extent also, yeah. I think that’s what happened. 

HS: Okay. All right, okay, you got involved in ‘56 with the Young Democrats in some 

manner. How did you get involved with the Young Democrats and when and why? 

DW: I had a background of interest in politics going back to the days when my father was 
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involved with the American Labor Party. I had been involved in other election campaigns. 

HS: Let me check this one more time, okay? 

DW: I went to the Young Democrats and it was a very active group. And at that time, Phil 

Burton was a member of it. Phil was trying to get elected assemblyman. Two years 
previous to that, in 1954, he ran for assembly and he was defeated by a man whose name 
was Assemblyman Berry, who died a couple of weeks before the election, two or three 
weeks before, but he was still on the ballot. And the machine, led by Malone of the 
Democratic Party, worked to defeat Burton. The dead man won the election over Phil 
Burton. 

And then Malone, chair of the central committee of the Democratic Party, selected 
somebody else: a guy named John O’Connell instead of Phil Burton. 

HS: How come the machine didn’t want Phil Burton in there? 

DW: Phil Burton was a maverick upstart and he was out to overthrow them. He relied very 

heavily on the Young Democrats as his initial base. That was the situation when I arrived 
in 1956. The Young Democrats were the advanced guard of this movement that he was 
leading. So I became involved with his campaign in the 20th Assembly District. His 
opponent was Tom Maloney, who was the speaker of the Assembly at the time. 

I handled a precinct given to me by Rudy Nothenberg, the campaign manager. It was south 
of the market and it was a neighborhood that had a lot of people from back East. They were 
mostly democrats. I had a good time in the precinct because I got such a good reception 
all over the place. 

On election day I was involved with Get Out the Vote at the precinct. After the polls closed 
I went to the polling place and waited for the returns to come in. And they came in 
overwhelmingly for Burton. I wrote the results on a slip of paper and I went over to city 
hall. City clerks were putting the returns up on a huge billboard. 

The battle between Maloney and Burton seesawed back and forth right to the end. It was 
down to the last precinct, which was my precinct. Phil Burton was apprehensive about 
whether he could win. I walked over to him and I said, “We got the results of that precinct.” 
So he kn ew he had won. And he never forgot it. 

HS: That’s nice. Okay, can you tell me something about his personal style? His work 

style? 

DW: Well, he was a very intense person. He got little sleep, he didn’t eat at normal times. He 
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could stay up all night, and just keep going. He had tremendous drive, he had a tremendous 
will to win. It was awesome. 

HS: Do you remember the kinds of things that he delivered in office that were - 

DW : He created an enormous welfare package in the Assembly and got it through the Assembly. 

He was the advocate for the poor and the disabled and he did a lot for them. When he went 
to Congress, he also put together the Golden Gate National Recreation Area. 

HS: In the early period, did you - in the Young Democrats follow all of these things? Did 

you - when you met, did you follow all the things he was doing after his victory? Did 
you - were you - 

DW: Quite a bit, yeah. 

HS: Uh-huh. Were there many working people on the - in the Young Democrats then? 

DW: There were all varieties. There were working people there. There also were a lot of 

attorneys that gravitated to the Young Democrats. And there were quite a few women 
involved. The Young Democrats did invite Harry Bridges one day to speak. 

HS: Oh, what was that like? 

DW: Ni kk i Bridges, who was then Nikki Sawada, was active in the Young Democrats. She 

married Harry and then brought him down one night to the Young Democrats. 

HS: Do you remember what he said? 

DW: Oh, yes, I remember. He had made a trip to Europe and Russia and he made a report on it 

and he was in good form. 

HS: [Laughing] Can you describe what he said? Can you describe Harry Bridges in good 

form? 

DW: He used an infonnal style of speaking. His speeches were always very political but he had 

his own unique way of expression. 

HS: Yes. Okay. Can you tell us about the Willie Brown campaigns? You worked on 

Willie Brown campaigns, too, at this time - 

DW: Willie Brown was an attorney who became active. And he was a part of the, what they call 

the “Burton Machine.” There was a couple of campaigns to get him elected to the 
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Assembly. And there was a lot of activity. I was mainly involved in the campaigns as a 
Young Democrat and also I was a member of the California Democrat Council, which was 
very active in politics at the time. 

The first union that got involved was the ILWU. During the campaign I was a member also 
of the ILWU, but I didn’t primarily come in as a member of the ILWU. I came in through 
the Young Democrats. But I got to meet other members of the ILWU. It was establishing 
some sort of a relationship. 

HS: Do you remember who those guys were from the ILWU? 

DW: Leroy King was one of them. 

HS: I was going to ask you, Leroy - Leroy King would have been one. 

DW: Yeah, right. 

HS: How about Curtis McClain? Was he involved? 

DW: Yeah, he was involved around that time. 

HS: With Willie Brown? 

DW: I don’t think that he was directly into electoral politics, like Leroy was. And Dave Jenkins 

got involved. And Keith Eichman. Also Aevels Cayton. 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: So it’s kind of a natural coming together, sounds like. 

DW: One of the other people involved at the time from the ILWU was Dick Lynden. 

HS: How was he active in the political realm? 

DW: This was in the early 60s. He was around and was basically into the politics. He wasn’t in 

office in the warehouse union, as I recall. 

HS: No, it was too late. Here about the 1960s, you got interested in the United Farm 

Workers. This is kind of a transition to a big topic. How did you get interested in the 
UFW? 
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DW: I was not directly involved, at first but the Farm Workers did, in the fall of ‘65, come to 

the San Francisco waterfront and asked us to stop shipments of grapes. And then there was 
a big food and clothing drive that took place. I was not involved in that initial part, but I 
remember I was working at Pier 1 Vi at the time as a ship clerk and a lot of food was piled 
up in the hall there. People were very interested. 

One of the things that made me believe that it was a pretty good thing was that Dolores 
Huerta was the vice-president of the UFW, and I remembered Dolores from Sacramento 
before and had met her. I was very impressed by her as a dynamic young Chicana woman 
that was doing things. And I thought that if she was involved with the UFW, they must be 
all right. And that was part of my feelings at the time. 

HS: When did you - what made you make a transition from thinking these folks are doing, 

you know, something good to actually getting involved, stepping in so enthusiastically 
and help - 

DW: There were a couple of Local 10 people that ran a five dollar a month club in support of 

the farm workers, Whitey Kelm and Herb Mills. I joined the club. But a dispute between 
Harry Bridges and Cesar Chavez temporarily shut the five dollar a month club down. 

HS: What was the nature of the dispute? 

DW: Bridges had objections to Chavez. After my father retired, he used to meet Harry in 

Harrington’s Bar on 9 Jones Street. This conflict was going on. My father said to him that 
he should say what his objections to Cesar were and then that he would go down himself 
and ask Cesar. My father had never met Cesar Chavez. 

Harry Bridges wrote out four things on a typed letter. The two of us drove down to Delano. 

HS: Who’s the two of us? You and who? 

DW: My father and me. So we could talk to Cesar. When we came Cesar was quite busy. We 

waited around and then Cesar said, “I’ve got to go to lunch.” Then my father said, “I’ll take 
you to lunch.” He said, “Okay.” We went to Cesar’s favorite eating place in town. It was 
a small diner. He was eating a hamburger at the time. He ordered a hamburger. My father 
presented Cesar the Bridges list. 

Cesar looked at it and I think he was a little pissed at Harry and so I don’t think he really 
got into a real dialogue. One of the points had to do with who handled El Malcriado, the 
union paper. Evidently things appeared in the paper that Harry didn’t like. 
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There was a couple others about who’s in charge sorts of things. 


HS: Go ahead. 

DW: We came back to San Francisco and I reported to Jim Hennan about the meeting because 

he was very interested in supporting the farm workers at the time. I reorganized the five 
dollar a month club. 

HS: Don, before we get on to Whitey Kelm and Herb, do you remember what - could 

Bridges have had anything in there about - you know, reflected at all the fact that the 
ILWU had fairly recently made peace with the Teamsters Union and was that 
involved in it at all, the Teamster’s beef with the Chavez union? Was that - was that 
in Harry’s thinking that he didn’t want - I mean, were the Teamsters - were they 
fighting yet with the Chavez people? 

DW: It was at the point of the DiGiorgio election. This is my own surmise. Harry didn’t like the 

huge attention that Walter Reuther got when he came down to Delano. He was the first 
labor leader that got a lot of prominence. The longshoremen had stopped the grapes. Cesar 
didn’t go through Harry when he asked for the help. This was inherent in how the UFW 
operated. They didn’t usually go to the top person. They would go down below and ask 
for help. I know they got into some problems with other unions in the country that way. 

Bridges had developed a relationship with Hoffa, president of the Teamsters. The ILWU, 
like the Teamsters, had been expelled from the House of Labor, and both were looking for 
allies in the labor movement. An arrangement that developed was the warehouse joint 
negotiations with IBT and the ILWU. Einear Mohn of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters and Lou Goldblatt, Secretary-Treasurer of ILWU, were involved in that 
arrangement. 

HS: I was just wondering whether Harry was sensitive to the fact that, you know, the IBT 

was going to have a battle with the Chavez people and then, you know, could Harry 
make real - I mean they just made friends with the Teamsters, now could they make 
- would that be - 

DW: The Teamsters did come in at the time of DiGiorgio and an election was held. I think this 

may have had a part of the whole thing. 

I remember that Harry wrote a column in the Dispatcher questioning the use of the boycott 
weapon. He didn’t think the boycott weapon should be the number one thrust of a union 
organizing campaign. If anybody wants to look it up, they can find it in the Dispatcher. 

HS: Right. Okay, so you came back and you told Jimmy Herman, and - and then what - 
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what - like, what - how would Bridges respond in a - 

DW: He didn’t like what I did. I set up the five-dollar a month this campaign. I was fairly 

successful in getting a lot of help. 

HS: Whitey Kelm and Herb Mills - 

DW: They dropped the five-dollar a month club. And I started it up again. I did get a bit of 

conflict from Harry and I decided it was worthwhile to continue with my activity on that 
score. And so I did. And in the long run the ILWU had quite an involvement. My local 
gave me sort of an official status. Jim Herman was very helpful. Jim had to mediate 
between me and Harry a lot. Every Christmas Local 34 had an official collection. I went 
around to every pier on the waterfront, and I’d go down the piers and I’d catch every clerk 
that was there. And longshoremen on the way and they’d give one dollar or five dollars or 
whatever. I was going officially, the secretary/treasurer of the local, Art Rosenbroch, 
would call the chief clerk at every pier to say that I was coming. So we got lots of money 
out of that. 

HS: Yeah, I picked out of the Dispatcher you were chair of the Local 34's annual 

Christmas collection. 

DW: Um-hum. 

HS: How many years did you do that roughly? 

DW: I think the first one was 1968. 

HS: In that range - 

DW: It was continued to the mid 70s. 

HS: Right. You also helped with the grape boycott - oh, helping with grape boycott. 

Dolores - and Folsom Street and - headquarters. Do you remember that? 

DW: Oh, yes. Uh-huh. 

HS: What was that all about? 

DW: Dolores Huerta came to San Francisco in 1969. She came to be the Bay Area coordinator 

of the grape boycott. She had seven children and she decided that she was going to bring 
all seven to live with her at the boycott house on Bernal Heights in the city. She 
subsequently had more children, but she had seven at the time. They came from two 
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marriages. Lori and Celeste were the oldest of the seven. They were from her first marriage 
and were quite grown up. 

Dolores was on the move all the time, flying off to Washington and doing various things, 
and so she left the kids in my care a lot, almost at no notice. She was very casual about 
doing that. So I got to know all the kids. The first two came because she had married a 
longshoreman from Stockton who later transferred into the San Francisco local. That was 
Lori and Celeste. And then she had another second marriage and five more children. 


[End of Tape 5 -Side 10(B)] 
[Begin Tape 6 - Side 11 (A)] 


HS: This is Harvey Schwartz. It is the 11th of May, 1994. We are starting with Tape 6, 

Side A. 

We were - I was going to ask you if you have any additional recollections of Dolores 
Huerta. We had some on the last side. 

DW: I noticed Dolores’ spontaneity and swiftness to react to things. It was quite impressive. 

She would get people out to picket someplace with two minutes to get out of the door. 

She had an intuitive sense of what to do next. The range of things that she was interested 
in and working with at the same time was amazing. She had a huge family to take care of 
and she had all these union responsibilities. She had to take time to keep in contact with 
her family in some way. She had to abandon her kids and she’d just hand them to me at 
certain times. I recall one time she had the assignment to break up a press conference 
during the Proposition 22 campaign in 1972. It would have restricted farm workers and 
needed to be defeated. The leader of the Proposition 22 campaign was Rennick Harris, 
who called this press conference. All the news media was there. It was Dolores’ job to 
break it up. Her casualness and total, utter confidence amazed me. 

A little before she did this she talked on the phone with one of her two older daughters. It 
was either Lori or Celeste. They talked about various family matters. Sandwiched in the 
middle she casually said she was going to break up a press conference and then moved on 
to other matters. To her it was no great shakes. And so afterwards she had a group of 
farm workers and they all stomped in and took it over. 

HS: That’s great. That’s great. That’s a good story. 

Going back just a minute, I’d like to ask you a little - a little bit on the same - it’s 
really in the same vein to some degree, but this - okay, you know, just going back for 
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a minute, you saw these people when they come to the waterfront and this is the 
beginning of what becomes a famous California movement, why - what is the appeal 
- why do they have so much an appeal? You see these folks on the waterfront, 
what’s this - why does it draw you in? 

DW: The longshoremen really liked the idea. There was this feeling about not working behind 

a picket line. I remember one picket line that they had over at Pier 50. All kinds of trucks 
were held up and they had only one picket there. And it was a guy named “Cadillac.” He 
was working for the boycott. But he was all by himself. There were trucks galore all over 
the place, you know, and they couldn’t get in. And - but there was - 1 think - 1 remember 
my local they gave through the years consistently. It was just there. 

HS: What grabbed ‘em - what grabbed you so much about these folks? 

DW: I like the idea of the non-violent aspect, which was not so much in the tradition of the 

waterfront. There was a lot of violence on the waterfront. But the idea of trying to do 
things non-violently appealed to me. I’d already been reading about Gandhi in India and 
this aspect was one of the things that appealed to me. 

HS: Okay. How about Cesar Chavez? Can you remember much about Cesar - what can 

you tell us about Cesar and his work style and so forth? Do you have any good 
stories like you do about Dolores? 

DW: I remember going in to see him during this first fast that he had. He was at the 40 Acres 

in the gas station. It was a little tiny room and I went in to see him. I was alone. He was 
very impressive. He got me on a personal level. It was easy to boycott grapes at the time 
because grapes was not a necessary item but a luxury item. Lettuce was a very difficult 
boycott, but the grapes was the best thing to boycott you could think of. 

HS: Most of the - most of your waterfront - well, not most, but - the local is still even 

then - predominately white members in Local 34 probably by the time we’re talking 
about, how could a local get behind what is basically a minority - you know, a 
Mexican-American and Filipino organization? 

DW: They got caught up in the children, particularly the Christmas drive. It was the idea that 

this was for the children. I know that in my local going way back, they were mostly white 
guys and most of them were not left-wingers. A lot of it was sentimentality. Making 
some kid happy. That gets to these old Irish guys that made up Local 34. 

HS: Anybody ever ask any questions, you know, like how come you’re so interested in 

helping a Mexican organization, Mexican union? What’s that got to do with us? 
Anybody ever ask anything like that? 
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DW: Oh, occasionally I get something like that. Most the people gave. There were very few 

that ever refused me. I didn’t like to strong arm anybody or put anybody on the spot. If 
somebody refused me, I would calmly walk away and go on to the next person without 
any asking them why aren’t they giving. The overwhelming majority just gave. They 
would thrust out big bills and stuff like that. But it was a solidarity thing for them, too. 
They saw everybody else giving and you have the whole pier giving. There was pier 
solidarity, you know, that - and I was sort of the - the agent of this pier solidarity. 

HS: All right. I have down here, “helping UFW organizing caravans to help the 

Filipinos. Meeting Peter Vera Cruz, Velasco and Larry Itliong. Can you describe 
that experience? 

DW: In 1965, in case anybody’s not familiar, the original strike that occurred in Delano was a 

Filipino strike which lasted basically about a week. Then Cesar brought his National 
Farm Worker’s Association to join the Filipinos who were under the Agricultural 
Worker’s Organizing Committee. They had the Filipino community center on Glenwood 
Road. There was a labor caravan every month and came into this Filipino Community 
Center. That’s where we’d bring the food and we’d make presentations of money. 

Most of the Filipinos were old-timers. They’ve been fann workers from the 30s, and they 
were single men. We got to know them as individuals. We’d keep coming down every 
month and they’d be waiting for us and it was like a family. And this went on for a 
number of years. The union built Agbayani Village at the 40 Acres. I’d always make 
sure to visit Agbayani Village every time I came down. 

HS: What was Larry Itliong like? Do you remember him? He’s quite a - he had quite a 

name in labor history. 

DW: He was a very solid guy who was the leader. He didn’t have to throw his weight around 

to be the leader. He was sort of accepted by the people. He could exert his leadership 
quietly and without bombast. He did leave the union around ‘71. And interesting 
enough, the Filipinos who did not leave the union, who stayed with the farm workers, still 
regarded him as their leader anyway even though he had left. I was very much accepted 
by the Filipinos. I was sort of an honorary member of their grouping. They told me one 
day that we’re going to go visit Larry. We came over to his house and sat with him. 

He also had a labor contractor there with him and a labor contractor was supposed to be 
pretty bad. But I noted the way the Filipinos who I knew as UFW still had the same 
respect for Larry that they had before. 

HS: Even though he was not then - 
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DW: Yeah - 

HS: - head of the UFW - 

DW: - yeah, right. Yeah. 

HS: What about Peter Vera Cruz? 

DW: Philip. Philip Vera Cruz. 

HS: Pardon me? 

DW: Philip Vera Cruz. 

HS: Yeah. 

DW: Yeah, Philip Vera Cruz. Yeah. 

HS: What about him? He was - 

DW: He was a socialist. When the people came on the caravans into Delano, they’d be 

involved basically with two major Filipinos. They were Pete Velasco and Philip Vera 
Cruz. Philip Vera Cruz liked to meet the younger people. He’d engage in political 
discussions with them. He would present his socialist philosophy. He said that he got his 
education at Hyde Park in Chicago. He lived around Chicago in his younger years and 
used to go out to this park and listen to speakers. 

Philip became friendly with me. He was dedicated to the union but got into a couple of 
disputes. When Cesar went to visit Marcos in the mid-70s then had Marcos’ 
representatives come out here. Philip was very strongly against that. He was also 
disturbed about other union positions on Filipinos. He developed a very critical attitude 
toward the union and Cesar, and in fact he’s collaborated on a book about it. What he 
wrote in the book is things that he’s told me personally. Philip was a very intense man 
who had strong beliefs. I think everybody had to respect his integrity. He said what he 
believed. 

I might say that among all of the differences not everybody agreed with Philip’s 
assessment of Marcos. I discovered later that among the Filipino community, they have 
different classes. The people that speak Ilocano, are the working-class Filipinos. The 
more aristocratic class have always been presidents of the Philippines. Aquino came 
from that class. The workers spoke Ilocano and they populated Hawaii and came to this 
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country. Although Marcos did bad things - had a wife who bought a couple thousand 
pairs of shoes - to a lot of the Filipino farm workers, Marcos was one of their own kind 
and was finally president. 

So not all the Filipino farm workers agreed with Philip. But Philip saw Marcos as a 
corrupt person and he was in so much of what he thought. But that whole thing did split 
the Filipino community. 

HS: I see. How did Pete Velasco fit in? 

DW: Pete Velasco was a very loyal person, avoided factional fights. He got along with 

everybody. He later became secretary/treasurer of the UFW for a while. He got along 
with Philip Vera Cruz. He got along with Larry Itliong. He got along with Cesar. 
Whatever feelings he might have had, he kept to himself. 

HS: And how did you - since you’re coming from the Bay Area as the ILWU 

representative and many said the “conscience of the ILWU, “ you may recall that 
label, how did you deal with the split - you know, you’re aware that there’s a spilt. 
How did - when - 

DW: I was aware, but I wouldn’t get in the middle of them. I certainly wouldn’t take any sides 

one way or the other. There was Andy Imutan, another Filipino leader at that time. He 
was very supportive of Marcos. I had dealings with him also. He was an articulate 
spokesman for Marcos. 

HS: It was - do you remember a time when the - I actually don’t have a note with me, 

but I looked it up in the Dispatcher where a picture was presented - was done by a 
waterfront artist. 

DW: Oh, that was the painting. 

HS: Yeah, the painting. 

DW: The painting was presented by Jacob Arnautoff. He was the son of a famous painter of 

the 30s who lived in the Soviet Union the last part of his life. That was a painting of a 
couple of farm workers. They weren’t Chicanos. They were white farm workers. I think 
Okies were picking lettuce or one of the crops. A presentation was made in 1971 . It was 
the first anniversary of the Interharvest lettuce contract at Salinas. A delegation of ILWU 
members came down. During the ‘71 waterfront strike, the farm workers had brought a 
lot of food up. This was sort of a “thank you” to them for what they had done. And so a 
group came. It was a barbecue. 
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HS: Do you remember when the farm workers came to the waterfront? Can you 

describe what that was - 

DW: That was during the 1971 strike. I went to a UFW rally in Sacramento that was held at the 

time we were on strike. I asked a couple of the leaders of the fann workers, Marshall 
Ganz and Jim Drake, “Is there something that they could do for us who are on strike?” 
And so then they said, “I think so.” And so the next thing I heard they put together this 
huge caravan which was sort of a payback caravan. They had a long grape truck that 
came in from the valley. And then they had several trucks from the Salinas region. They 
had all this produce. And they brought maybe a hundred and fifty farm workers along 
with it. They came into the Local 34 hall. And then they all went down to Local 10. It 
became a big event, a giant event. 

That thing more than anything else made my reputation, I guess, because I was the 
secretary of the joint Local 10/34 assistance committee. And all of a sudden this came it 
was on such a vast scale. It took hours for them to unload those trucks. It was just 
immense. I got the credit within the ILWU for this whole thing. The farm workers really 
outdid themselves. 

HS: Must have made you feel good. 

DW: I was amazed. I couldn’t quite believe it. 

HS: Yeah. Okay. Do you - anything you want to - that you could add on the farm 

workers? Anything that you can think of? 

DW: There’s so many things, I wouldn’t know where to begin. I spent many years with them 

and there were many activities and events. It was in the early 70s that I started only 
working eight hundred hours a year and then I would spend most of my time helping the 
farm workers. I was very close to the San Francisco boycott house and I worked in 
helping the boycott. 

I got quite involved with the 1970 strike in Salinas. I went on picket lines there. And 
then some years later, in 1975, 1 became involved with the Salinas legal office. I spent 
more time in the Salinas legal office than I did around the waterfront for a number of 
years. And that was an experience in itself. 

HS: How so? 

DW: Well, it launched me on my return to an interest in history. 

HS: Ah-ha. How so? How did that - 
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[End of Tape 6 - Side 11 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 6 - Side 12 (B)] 

DW: The UFW was trying to get the Teamsters out of the fields. The UFW decided they were 

going to file lawsuits against the Teamsters. Cesar let chief attorney Jerry Cohen set up 
big task force at Salinas to work on a giant anti-trust suit against the vegetable growers and 
the Teamsters for signing sweetheart agreements in 1970. John McTernan, an old-time 
attorney from the Los Angeles area, had experience with anti-trust suits. He was our 
advisor for the suit. 

I got the assignment of finding out the previous jurisdiction of various unions in Monterey 
and Santa Cruz Counties. The attorneys were particularly concerned with previous 
Teamster jurisdiction. It was quite a search. It resulted in not only my providing material 
for the attorneys but in building my further interest in the whole subject. As part of my 
information gathering I told Jerry I would do a paper on the fruit tramp shed workers from 
the early 1930s to 1970. This way I would learn a lot more about the industry and also 
more about previous Teamster Jurisdiction from the 1930s. I gave this paper for the 
Southwest Labor Studies Association. Next year Jerry suggested I do a paper on lettuce 
mechanization. I gained much knowledge of the lettuce industry from this second paper. 
I’m hoping to use this knowledge in the future. I don’t think anybody around there knows 
more than I did about a lot of the things. I got to do a lot of interviews of fann workers, 
union activists and later growers. 

HS: So a lot of your interest in labor history starts as a back-up to the - to the farm 

worker’s legal effort against the Teamsters? 

DW: Yeah. Yeah, that’s was how it started. Yeah. 

HS: Um-huh. That’s interesting. 

DW: I made a study of the Bud Antle Company because the UFW was so much involved with 

Bud Antle. There’s a lot of hidden history concerning Antle. 

I sort of became the historical expert on lettuce companies. I assisted during a court trail in 
San Francisco. My research helped defend the union from a suit by the Garen Company. 
The company had sued the UFW in a case involving pesticides. 

HS: What I’m hooking together is sort of activism and scholarly kind of efforts - 

DW: Yeah, uh-huh. 
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HS: How did this lead you in the direction of founding what becomes the Bay Area Labor 

History workshop? 

DW: I knew Margo McBane. At the time, in 1980, she was on the San Jose boycott and was 

putting out something on farm labor. She expressed an idea that there ought to be a support 
group on fann labor history. 

I was getting ready to put all this material I had gathered into some kind of a book. And 
so I was interested in having some kind of a group. It was sort of like what she wanted, I 
wanted too. And it just so happened that we had met at that particular time. I had been 
involved in organizing things before and so the two of us organized the initial meetings. 
That’s how it started. 

HS: Okay, How - how do you see - how can you characterize the value of all that? I mean, 

you have something like the [unintelligible] the Bay Area Labor History Workshop, 
you know, how can you characterize its wider utility? 

DW: I see its utility. Historians can very lone people. I love research. I love to be by myself and 

work on finding things out. It’s a way of satisfying curiosity and finding the stories, but it 
can be a lonely task. 

One of the things that I was concerned about when I started getting into this was that I’m 
not from an academic setting. I had very little academic training. When you’re in an 
academic setting, you have more feedback from people where you discuss things. If you 
don’t have that, you need some kind of an organization. If you want something and there’s 
no organization you go ahead and organize it yourself. That’s what I did. 

HS: Okay, Now, I had down here something about Walter Johnson, meeting and working 

with Walter Johnson. We talked about that during the 1970s, when he’s president of 
the department store employees, he sponsors unity efforts with ILWU and IBT. Can 
you describe that - seeing all that unfold? 

DW: Well, I think I’ve already described about his coming down to the waterfront with the 

department store employees. And then Walter Johnson - 

HS: When was that? Was that in ‘71? 

DW: That was in 1971, yeah. Walter Johnson was president of the local, Local 1100. The 

department stores employees had a number of strikes. There was a strike at the Emporium 
in which there was a sit-in. We went in and sat right inside the Emporium. 

HS: Who was “you?” You say “we.” 
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DW: There were department store employees and people from other unions. And there was an 

ad hoc committee. 

HS: Joint labor committee? 

DW: Joint labor committee or support committee. There were three co-chainnen, Walter 

Johnson, Jim Herman, and Jack Goldberger from the Teamsters. And they met at 150 
Golden Gate Avenue in this auditorium downstairs, and they would walk over to the 
Emporium. The police had the Tac Squad out with there with all their helmets. That’s 
when we went in and sat in. 

There was one very hairy moment. While we were sitting, one of the window doors broke. 
You could hear the shattering of glass. It was just a mistake. Somebody bumped into it. 
But everybody kept calm. The Emporium management was after the police to come in, 
but the labor leaders were pretty cool. That’s their profession. Jim was chairing and sensed 
that there was so long we could sit in without the squad coming in. We just sort of quietly 
made our point and that was it. 

They also had a Sears strike for quite a while. The same kind of ad hoc committee came 
together and we picketed Sears. 

The ad hoc committee also got involved with other union fights around town. There was a 
bit of rivalry with the Labor Council. Jack Crowley was the secretary. But the Labor 
Council wasn’t able to bring lots of people out. The exciting part of the labor movement 
was with the ad hoc committee rather than the Labor Council. 

HS: The ILWU and the IBT at this time are not in the Labor Council. They’re both - 

DW: No, they’re both out, yeah. 

HS: And Walter’s pulling together with them. And he’s - 

DW: He was not an official of the Labor Council at the time. 

HS: Yeah. Why was - hum. Why - why was his committee so more capable of pulling out 

people than the Labor Council? 

DW: Well, before the Labor Council can do anything they’d have to go through a procedure get 

the proper sanctions. Crowley was very slow in the way he operated. I don’t mean 
conservative politically, but conservative in the methods he used. The ad hoc committee 
could move faster and do things that couldn’t be done through the Labor Council. 
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HS: - providing something of a coalition situation for the - for the ILWU and the IBT and 

other activist types? 

DW: Yes. Walter Johnson became the head of the Labor Council. We weren’t in the council 

when he became the secretary at first but he would continue to send these letters out. With 
an ILWU person and a Teamster. They were more effective than the normal Labor Council 
letters. He’d sign it and he’d have Leroy King sign it and Bob Morales for the Teamsters 
and that would be the three. Maybe it was not the official labor channel, but that’s how 
Walter did it, anyway. 

HS: Have you worked much with Walter personally? 

DW: All through the years, yes. Walter was a strong supporter of the farm workers. I got pretty 

well acquainted with him. When - well, starting from the time that I was the secretary of 
the joint strike assistance committee during the ‘71 strike. That was the beginning of my 
relationship with him. 

HS: What was it like working with him? 

DW: He’s got an unusual sense of humor. Very unusual. He likes to - he makes Swedish jokes. 

I mean nobody ever talks about Swedes. He’ll, in jest, attack people all the time. 

HS: I’ve got - 

DW : He was very good to the ILWU through the years although we were not a part of the official 

labor movement. His predecessor, Crowley, was never that close to the ILWU. Walter 
was a help to bring us into the labor movement in the San Francisco area. 

HS: Were you a close observer of that, of the ILWU going back into the AF of L/CIO? 

DW: I was at the convention when Jack Henning spoke up at Vancouver. Jim and the 

International Executive Board recommended that we go back in, and the convention 
approved it. There was debate. There was one individual who was around in 1950 when 
the ILWU was expelled and he made a very passionate speech in favor of staying 
independent. A lot of people liked the idea of us being independent and we still have some 
of that feeling today. Even though we’re a part of the official structure. I’m constantly 
aware of this old independent tradition. We have to use extra persuasion to convince locals 
and members to support policies of the California Federation and Labor Councils. 

HS: I can sure see that about the ILWU. Right. 
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Just a little bit here on - this back to some personal history, you’ve got - in 1975 you 
rediscovered running. You’d - you’d been a runner in high school. You’d lettered in 
track at Lowell in 19 - 1947? 

DW: Yeah, uh-huh. 

HS: We talked about that earlier - I think we might have. How did you rediscover 

running? How did you get involved in that? 

DW: In the mid-70s a running revolution developed and it reached me. A lot of people were 

starting to get into it. Walt Stack had this club called the Dolphin South End Runners. There 
were good runs and so I finally decided to try it, and there was another runner at the time 
Harry Setonen. He used to come to Delano on these caravans. I knew him from the 
typographical union. He’s since become a race walker, but at the time he was doing that. 

I got into the Dolphin South End Runners in ‘78. 1 did my first Bay to Breakers in ‘77. 

HS: Well, it’s interesting because the comment sometimes heard - and I ran for fifteen 

years straight - fairly hard some of those years - and one of the comments you have 
sometimes heard was, well, it’s really a white-collared kind of thing, it’s really for - 
it’s really for yuppie professionals, people would say with a sneer at times. So, you 
know, how did it grab you? You’re involved in another world. 

DW: It didn’t deter me. If anybody said it was yuppie, it didn’t deter me. There are a lot of 

working people that run. 

HS: Who is this Walt Stack guy? 

DW: Walt Stack - 1 went to sea with him. I’ve already mentioned that earlier in this interview. 

HS: Probably, yeah - 

DW: He became a hod carrier. He was a swimmer. When he was going to sea, he would swim. 

But then he started running. And then he started this club, the Dolphin South End Runners 
and he used his organizational skills and his huge voice to really build the club. He was a 
worthy man all the way. I don’t think you’d call him a yuppie. 

HS: No, I don’t think so. That’s the last thing you’d call him. [Laughing] That is 

interesting. He was a union business agent, too, at one time. 

DW: Yes, he was in the Marine Fireman’s Union. 
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HS: Yeah - okay. Was Jane a runner? Did you meet her through running? 

DW: I met her through running. 

HS: You met Jane Colman through running? 

DW: Going to - up Pike’s Peak in Colorado. We went to Pike’s Peak after that several more 

times. 

HS: Uh-huh. You met her on one of the Pike’s Peak runs - 

DW: The first one that I was in and the first one that she was on. 

HS: Okay, so you met Jane on one of Walt’s - runs up Pike’s Peak and you had other 

common interests I gather? 

DW: I think we have a lot in common. 

HS: Yeah. 

DW: She came from Crotin, New York. Her father was a left-winger and also her mother. We 

found out that we lived in the same house on the 15th Street in the east side of New York, 
although it was different years. We went back to the New York Public Library and we 
discovered we actually were in the same house in different years. Maybe our fathers knew 
each other, we don’t know. It’s only speculation. 

HS: Yes. She must - well, how does she respond to all of your activities that you - you 

know, you’re involved in a lot and it takes a lot of time. 

DW: She came to a march we had in San Francisco. It was a civil rights one, and she was really 

on to it. She’s not as organizationally committed as I am, but I think it’s worked out very 
well. 

HS: Today is the 16th of May, 1994. This is Harvey Schwartz. I’m with Don Watson in 

Oakland, California. 

Don, okay, we’re veering back now away from our prior topic and we’re going back 
toward the ILWU as such. And I’ve got here that you were secretary/treasurer of the 
Northern California District Council of the ILWU between 1982 and 1993. How did 
you - how did you come to be the secretary/treasurer of the NCDC? You may have 
mentioned it before. 
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DW: In 1958 I became a regular delegate to the Northern California District Council. I replaced 

Jim Hennan as the delegate from Local 34. 

HS: In what year? 

DW: That was in 1978, when - 

HS: Oh, ‘78 - 

DW: - Tim became the ILWU International president. 

HS: Okay. 

DW: Previous to that, in the 1960s, Mike Johnson was the secretary/treasurer of the District 

Council. He was a member of Local 34. He would augment the delegation from Local 34 
whenever they had their joint legislative meetings. And so in the 60s I got to go to joint 
legislative committee meetings, which would be once a year or maybe twice. So I had some 
familiarity with the council from that period. Around 1982, the secretary of the council 
was Tom Lupher from Local 10. He was not re-elected as a delegate, which happens 
frequently in Local 10. And so they had no secretary. 

On a spur of the moment I was asked to come to a Joint Council meeting at Los Angles 
early. Leroy King was there and he just handed me a yellow pad and said, “Take notes.” 
He didn’t say, “You’re the secretary,” just, “Take notes.” So that was how it became that 
I’m the secretary. And then I was formally elected. 

I didn’t know what to make of it at the moment because I was busy doing the history things 
and I was very interested in pursuing them. My mind was on that although I was interested 
in the kinds of things the council was doing. And I did get involved in those things. I was 
always very interested and involved in the legislative, which dates back from the 60s when 
Mike Johnson was legislative rep. I used to see how he operated and so I had some feel of 
what it was like. I became the legislative representative at some point after about two or 
three years. 

HS: Now, who - you say you got elected. Who actually elected you? The other members 

of the council? 

DW: The members of the Northern California District Council. 

HS: Is any of this paid - 

DW: Yes. It pays a hundred dollars a day, then if you have some expenses involved and then - 
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in Sacramento you get your travel time. It didn’t add up to the amount that I would make 
working on the job. 


[End of Tape 6 -Side 12 (B)] 
[Begin Tape 7 - Side 13 (A)] 


HS: This is Don Watson and we’re on Tape 7. 

Okay. I was going to ask you what does the secretary/ treasurer do and how do you 
function? I had a little note, financial officer, communication something. I didn’t 
really - it’s a fragment. Can you kind of describe what one does? 

DW: There’s a volume of correspondence that comes to district councils from many places. A 

lot of political and community organizations make requests and the volume of mail 
becomes quite extensive. It does take time to find those items that are worthy of district 
council action. I was in charge of seeing that the agenda was taken care of for the 
meetings. 

HS: What would be a typical agenda? 

DW: First of all you have the correspondence. Frequently there is discussion. And then there’s 

the officers’ report and we bring up the more noteworthy things that should be taken up. 
And then it’s followed by the legislative report, which is also involved in things that the 
council should kn ow about. Then we have the local reports after that. And then there’s 
the business and good and welfare. 

We were then a legal arm of the ILWU. 

HS: Do you make the recommendations that were put forth in the ILWU newspaper, the 

Dispatcher ? 

DW: We have a couple of legislative committees. There’s a West Bay legislative committee in 

San Francisco. Keith Eichman’s been the secretary of that for many years. And they 
have kept on top of San Francisco politics. San Francisco has been - always been a major 
strength of the ILWU since the early 60s. 

HS: Are they part of the Northern California District Council? Is the legislative 

committee - is that separate? 

DW: It’s a separate committee, but we’re the entity that they report back to. We give them a 
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lot of autonomy. We’ve never overruled them on any choice they’ve ever made. 

Then we’ve had an East Bay legislative committee functioning for many years and it is 
not as cohesive as the West Bay. And we’ve also had a North Bay set up. It’s not quite 
as cohesive as either the West Bay or the East Bay. And then we have certain areas of 
that are involved in decisions on candidates. We have a local up in Eureka and they 
cover the congressional, assembly, and state senate people in the Humboldt area. And 
then we have two locals in Sacramento. Sacramento has a lot of candidates. Local 17 is 
the warehouse local and Local 18 is the longshore local. At times we’ve called the 
officers of the two locals together to approve the candidates in that area. Or we have just 
dealt with them separately. We haven’t had a lot of arguments, at least over the 
congressional and the state legislative races. 

Then in the Stockton area we have two locals: longshore Local 54 and warehouse Local 
6. They have to approve. And we have made endorsements in the Lresno area where we 
have cotton compress workers who are now under Local 6. Then we have the South Bay. 
It’s a Local 6 operation down there. And so we - we need the approval of Local 6 on 
those areas. 

Lor the statewide candidates, we’ve survived somehow. We have two councils, the 
Southern California District Council and the Northern California District Council. All 
the other unions that I know of all have state councils, the SEIU, the Teamsters, they all 
have it. But we’ve always had to go through this two-body set-up. We successfully went 
through it this past election. This is the primary season right now for 1994. It’s been kind 
of difficult because the councils wanted to keep their autonomy. 

HS: You ever had a conflict where the North wanted one thing and the South wanted 

something else? 

DW: Yes, we have had. I wasn’t around at the time, but that was the most famous time when 

they were endorsing for governor. In 1974 Robert Moretti and Joe Alioto were competing 
for the Democratic nomination for Governor. They had a big split then. We’ve been to a 
couple of them where we’ve had some clashes. I remember one - 

HS: Can you describe it? 

DW: The officers met beforehand in Lresno a few years back. We had candidates for insurance 

commissioner. There was Bill Press and John Garamondi. That was the time after 
Proposition 103 was passed and elected insurance commissioners came. 

Beforehand we made some kind of a deal. We traded candidates. And then one of the 
officers from Southern California came in late and got so angry and upset that it broke the 
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meeting up. And so it was thrown onto the floor. Northern California had more 
delegates there than Southern California so Southern California got wiped out whereas 
they would have gotten a partial settlement. But - that was interesting, yeah. 

HS: Wow, where did this occur? Was this in - 

DW: It was in Fresno. 

HS: What was the meeting - it was just - 

DW: It was an endorsing meeting. 

HS: It was an endorsing meeting. 

DW: Yeah, right. 

HS: I see. I’ll be darned. That’s interesting. 

DW: I meant to tell you, I was helping them out. I’m retired now. We thought we’d have some 

problems with Southern California this year because of the convention and the elections 
but we did some work. I helped out a little bit. We were able to come up with joint 
recommendations - 

HS: You did? 

DW: - so it worked out, yeah. 

HS: Good. That is quite good for this year, yeah. That’s quite - that was quite 

successful. 

I have down here, “push what kinds of bills.” What kinds of legislation would you 
normally - would you guys be pushing for? 

DW: There’s labor bills in general like plant closure, supporting CAL OSHA and the rights of 

workers on jobs. We also got into consumer bills. Longshoremen and warehousemen are 
consumers. There’s certain bills that have been requested by our locals. One was this 
elevators and cranes bill that we never did get passed. It came out of Southern California 
and we in Northern California helped out. 

HS: What were they - what were they trying to ask for in this bill? 

DW: They have these tall cranes and it’s difficult to go up and down the ladders. It was to 
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mandate that they could get into an elevator and ride up to the cab. Although the bill 
didn’t pass, the Southern California companies started installing elevators on the cranes 
anyway. 

HS: Yeah, sure. 

DW: I think that the most interesting set of bills I was involved in was getting tug escort for 

ta nk ers in California. Basically, it had to do with San Francisco Bay, which has had the 
most problems. 

HS: Can you describe that in some detail? Describe the - 

DW: I got into it in the 80s. There was some attempts before that in the early 80s to pass a law 

that would call for tug escort for tankers. The Inland Boatman’s Union asked us to work 
on it. Art Agnos was the author of the first bill, and it stalled. And then we got Milton 
Marks to author a bill. We worked on getting the ecology groups behind it. We got the 
Sierra Club to back it, and we had the Pacific Coast Fishennan’s Organization and the 
Planning and Conservation League. 

HS: How did you do that? How did you get - 

DW: We went to their offices and talked with them. 

HS: Really? 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: That must have been interesting. 

DW: Um-hum. 

HS: How did they receive you guys? 

DW: They were favorable because that was part of what they believed in. The ta nk ers needed 

these escorts. Marks’ bill started in the Senate. It sailed through the Senate and we got 
into the Assembly. We actually got it to the floor of the assembly. And then we got into 
a lot of trouble. The oil companies hired the top lobby firm, Donald O. Brown, and they 
assigned a woman, Norma Dillon, to be in charge of coordinating. All these oil 
companies had lobbyists. They really worked at it. We were really part-timers. Not one 
of us, the ILWU people, the IBU or district council, had a full-time lobbyist. I was really 
a part-time lobbyist. And we had Jerry Waitz from the IBU. He worked on the tugs and 
he was just doing it on times off. 
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The ecology groups were very good at last-minute lobbying but the other side had so 
many of these oil people. They accused us of being a special-interest group. As if the oil 
companies weren’t special interest. But it was made into a special interest bill. 

But, you know, when we were - 

HS: What happened in the long run? 

DW: Well, I’ll tell you what happened in the long run. It looked like we had a defeat but Leo 

McCarthy, the lieutenant governor, and Gray Davis, the controller had a press conference 
and announced there’s going to be a giant bill. This was after the Exxon Valdez oil spill. 
They said that they were going to sponsor a comprehensive oil spill prevention bill. It 
was a vast bill and had all kinds of things in it. They put the entire Milton Marks bill that 
had gone down to defeat in the Assembly into their bill, but with a heck of a lot more 
juice behind it because these were major political figures. We were in the ball game. 

I had to work to persuade the IBU people that we were alive and kicking. Some of the 
people were still thinking in tenns of the Marks bill, which was technically still alive, but 
was really dead. This was a new vehicle. And so the IBU was persuaded to go along with 
this. It was like a big ship that was carrying our little thing. We just had to make sure that 
the oil people didn’t try to fool with the bill. The Sierra Club really was helpful. At one 
point when it looked like the oil people were going to knock the tug escort out, the 
representative from the Sierra Club, Gordon Hart, made quite a speech to all the oil 
companies. We were in the room. Hart said that the escort is going to stay in with such 
firmness that they never opened up their mouths about it again. 

The only other arguments we had was over setting up harbor safety committees in all the 
ports and who was going to be on it. The first harbor safety committee proposal was by 
the Pacific Merchant Shipping Association, a five-person committee that was stacked in 
favor of the tanker owners. We insisted that labor have a representative on it, and we got 
Jack Henning of the California Labor Federation to go to bat for us. He went with us 
around to the different offices and said we had to have a labor person on. 

Barry Keene was author for the Senate bill. His staff told the oil companies we had to 
have a labor representative. After that the ecologists insisted to have their person. It was 
the opening. It ended up with, instead of five, about fifteen various kinds of people on 
the committee. 

The bill passed and it had all our stuff in it. They’ve been having meetings of this harbor 
safety committee for a couple of years, working on the details. They have tug escorts 
now. 
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HS: That’s great. What was the name of the bill that was finally passed? In its final - 

DW: The main author was Senator Barry Keene. It was SB 2040. A companion bill in the 

Assembly was authored by Assemblyman Ted Lempert. It was later combined into one 
bill. 

HS: And what was its final name? Do you remember what it was? What - 

DW: I think it was the Oil Spill Prevention Act of 1990. 

HS: That’s good. That’s real, real good. 

One little small point. Do you remember the name of the guy from Southern 
California in a prior story about the - trying to get together the Northern California 
and Southern California’s councils. You said there was one guy who got upset and 
the blew the - 

DW: Oh, no, it was a woman there. 

HS: Okay. You don’t care to note who that might have been - 

DW: At the time she was the secretary of the council and President of Local 26 warehouse in 

Los Angeles. 

HS: Okay. Any - are there any - do you have any stories, interesting incidents, relating 

to Governor Brown or Governor Wilson or Leroy King or Jimmy Herman or any of 
these people during this - this time when you were engaged in these efforts, you 
know, like with the Northern California District Council? 

DW: Oh - 

HS: Any incidents that illustrate - 

DW: One of the more interesting was the CAL-OSHA battle. We had a joint conference in 

Sacramento, the North and South. We had our own pledges for Save CAL-OSHA printed 
and we distributed them to the rank-and-file. 

HS: Can I just - 

DW: Yeah. 
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HS: - this was to - was this the effort to - 

DW: Restore CAL-OSHA - 

HS: - save CAL-OSHA - 

DW: -- restore it. Yeah. 

HS: Restore CAL-OSHA. And worker’s comp, was that involved as well? 

DW: No, it was CAL-OSHA. 

HS: Okay. 

DW: Governor Dukemejian had decided that California no longer needed CAL-OSHA because 

federal OSHA was adequate. We found that they never contacted federal OSHA about 
this. They were sort of thrown aback because all of a sudden they were going to have to 
take care of all of California. 

CAL-OSHA was much better in its enforcement than the federal OSHA. We had a 
petition drive to overturn this decision of Dukemejian. I’ve seen how destructive the 
line-item veto can be. One person can take something that’s been passed by the 
legislature and totally destroy it by scratching out all the funding for that particular thing. 
He red- penciled the entire program, even though it was on the books. 

HS: Right. 

DW: We had to go to the voters and get them to overturn it, which they did. We had this 

North-South conference the whole conference went to Governor Dukemejian’ s office. 

We raised as much hell as we could. It’s a sedate, quiet office, but we made a little bit of 
noise. Then we gave them the box. 

HS: You gave ‘em the box with the - with all the - 

DW: All the cards that we had collected. 

HS: What happened? 

DW: They took the box. But the decision was being made by the voters. 

HS: Oh, okay. 
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DW: Yeah, but we had a picture for the Dispatcher that showed us giving all the cards over. 

HS: Okay. Remember anything involving any individuals like Leroy or Jimmy or 

anybody - Jim Herman or Brown or - no? Well, you got the Duke in there anyway. 

DW: Leroy King was the president of the council for most of the time when I was the 

secretary/ treasurer. He was a very strong, vigorous person who made a lot of noise on his 
own. 

HS: Any incidents? Examples or stories? 

DW: He was very good at getting locals to participate in the council. He didn’t really yell at 

‘em over the phone though. 

HS: If Leroy told me to do something, I certainly would. [Laughing] 

Okay, I have here something about a - oh, consumer rights - well, consumer rights 
issue, working with other groups including civil rights, Nick Petris, re single-pay 
insurance. 

DW: Nick Petris was the person in the legislature who was the chief sponsor of single payer in 

California. And he consistently introduced these bills. This is pretty much the same as 
what’s on the petition that’s already been approved for the November ballot. I remember 
testifying in favor of a number of these bills. But it never did get out. Hopefully this 
petition drive will be successful. 

HS: Did you work with other unions on some of these issues as well, very closely? 

DW: Whatever we could. There’s a number we’ve worked with. There’s some pretty good 

lobbyists. The SEIU has a good lobbyist who has been very helpful on various issues. 
And we’ve supported them. 

[End of Tape 7 - Side 13 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 7 - Side 14 (B)] 

DW: Bills are up now that are trying to downgrade technicals so that hospitals don’t have to 

keep the same type of service. 

We’ve worked together with unions on anti-labor bills. We have worked to defeat them. 
There’s always a group of anti-labor bills that come up every session. They’re usually 
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introduced by the more right-wing Republicans. 

HS: Ever work with the farm workers on any bills? 

DW: Yes, I have. Most of it was in the early 70s. I went up with Dolores Huerta and worked 

on some bills that we were trying to defeat. I remember I went around with her on SB-40 
that had to do with elections. 

HS: What kind of elections? Union elections? 

DW: That’s right. That was before the ALRA came in. There were other bills that would have 

not been favorable to farm workers. 

HS: I recall. How about any civil rights’ bills? Were there any civil rights’ bills that had 

come up during the time you were on the Northern California District Council? 

DW: We’re opposed to the three-strikes-and-you’re-out bill that passed without us. We’re 

letting people know that we don’t like it. We have generally been opposed to the use of 
prisons as the answer to various things. 

And a lot of that has been through propositions that have come up on the ballots over the 
years. 

HS: Now do you remember a precinct campaign in 1990 in Modesto to register people to 

vote? There was a big article on the Dispatcher about that at one time. 

DW: Oh, that was on election day. There was a group of us came. We came to work for this 

assemblyman from Modesto that got elected. We worked in this precinct. Just about 
everybody on our list got to the polls, excepting one person, which was one of the better 
successes that I can recall. 

There were a couple of people that came just before the polls closed, and they got their 
pictures in the Dispatcher. The only guy we couldn’t get to vote was a long-haul trucker 
that had only a few hours to sleep and he had to go off on another haul. He would have 
voted for our candidate but he said, “I have to get a couple hours of sleep.” 

HS: So that was a get-out-the-vote - really, get-out-the-vote campaign. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: Okay. I wanted to ask you about the - is there anything else that you can remember 

that you might find - that you might want to add to the period when you were with 
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the Northern California District Council? 


DW: Oh, you have to ask me a specific question or something. 

HS: Yeah, it’s easier. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: But the ones I’ve written out, we’ve pretty much covered. 

DW: Yeah. 

HS: I was going to ask you about the Labor Archives and Research Center at SF State. 

Didn’t you have some early involvement in that, in setting up - remember there’s a 
labor foundation - 

DW: Dave Selvin started it and then we had Sandra Cate, who I know quite well. She was 

hired by the Labor Foundation and worked in those earlier days in helping to get it lined 
up and to hire an archivist. Some seed money was needed in the beginning. 

HS: What was your involvement? 

DW: I was involved in the Labor History Workshop at the time, and we generally supported 

the whole thing. 

Also, we were - 1 remember at the time, ILWU didn’t have an archivist. We didn’t have 
one until Gene Vrana came. He had gone to the University of Wisconsin and gotten his 
archivist degree. He was never a member of Local 10. But before that I helped to set up 
a meeting with Lynn Bonfield, the new archivist of the Labor Archives and the 
secretary/treasurer of Local 10, who at the time was Tom Lupher, to talk about sending 
the Local 10 archives to the Labor Archives. 

But as it developed, Gene Vrana was hired by the ILWU and wanted to have the Local 10 
archives which I can understand. 

HS: And you’ve had - you’ve had a working relationship with Lynn through the Labor 

History Workshop? 

DW: Right. And she’s been very helpful. We of the Labor History Workshop decided to 

really link up with the Labor Archives. We use the archives as our address, and the 
notices are sent out through there. We are separate but we found that there’s a reciprocal 
relation. We help the archives and the archives helps the Labor History Workshop. 
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HS: And then you - at your retirement party this year, how did you come to the decision 

to have the proceeds go to the archives? 

DW: It came to me immediately. It wasn’t a choice between this or that. I said right off the 

bat. That’s what I wanted. 

HS: Can you describe your party a little bit? Can you describe some of your 

impressions of the whole event and the whole situation? I mean it was really 
wonderful, you know. 

DW: I wasn’t that much involved. People put it on for me. There was a professional 

fundraiser and they had a committee. I did meet with the committee a couple of times. I 
gave some of my ideas of things that I liked but the committee worked with it. It was 
Leroy King and Keith Eichman and Joe Jason of the Local 6, and Brian McWilliams, 
who spent some time with it. They lined up the people. 

HS: Who’s the fundraiser they engaged? 

DW: It was Mary O’Shea. 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

That’s all real good. I guess I’m also asking how you felt about the day. I mean 
everybody came and, you know, just - can you say something about - 

DW: It was real nice. Everything seemed to come off all right. Knight’s Catering did the 

food. I thought that probably best of all was Walter Johnson, who he gave me this picket 
sign that said, “This picket line is sanctioned by Don Watson.” And it was Walter’s idea 
to have everybody at the party sign it. There’s signatures on both sides of this picket 
sign. It’s so much nicer than a plaque. That was really the highlight of the whole thing. 

HS: That’s nice, yeah. 

Do you - well, um, can you tell us a little bit about your - your work with the Liberty 
ship video project? The video is called “The Men Who Sailed the Liberty Ships.” 
You’re an associate producer and it’s being prepared for PBS and so forth - the 
funds are being raised. Can you tell us a little about that? 

DW: It’s coming through. In about a week to a week-in-a-half there’s going to be a showing of 

it at Fort Mason. And then it’s going to be on PBS and KTEH in the first part of June. I 
have not been a film maker before, excepting my involvement with the woman that did 
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“Strike Story.” She knew me from the farm workers, Rhian Miller. She was a student of 
film at San Francisco State and she asked me for contacts to make. I was her initial 
contact, so she gave me the heavy thing on the credits. I got in with Maria Brooks, who’s 
done some fine work. She’d done this film called “The Alaska Queen.” It was thirty 
minutes about this Eskimo woman who became owner of the biggest reindeer herd in the 
Arctic. It went back to when Russia owned Alaska. And it’s a great piece of history. 

So, anyway, I figured that Maria Brooks was worth working with. She didn’t have 
contacts around the maritime unions, except she was close to Bill Bailey and she knew 
about the Marine Worker’s Historical Association in New York. I helped on making 
these contacts. But, basically, she did the film. I helped get an endorsement from the Film 
Arts Foundation. I did, in the process, leam a little bit about film making that I didn’t 
know before. 

HS: That’s nice. That’s nice. 

DW: We had some differences. I remember I didn’t like the ending and some of the stuff in 

there, but she’s a real artist. 

HS: What did you dislike about the ending? 

DW: I thought that it should have had a little more upbeat ending. The conclusion was that the 

seamen in World War II were denied the GI Bill. I like to see the pride that people have, 
you know, that there’s also pride. A lot of pride has come from working to restore the 
liberty ship Jeremiah O’Brian. 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

DW: And I thought that that part should have been played a little bit more. But I’m not the 

artist. [Laughing] 

HS: Yeah, yeah. [Laughing] Well, that’s an interesting - it’s an interesting situation as a 

whole. 

DW: But she’s really a talent. 

HS: Yeah. I’m going to look forward to seeing it soon. 

At your retirement party, at the end, you made a wonderful speech about facing 
change. You made a statement about facing change and facing the future can we get 
something like that to end up this tape. 
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DW: Well, I remember I said at the end that a lot of people don’t really see the need for 

archives. I tried to put it on the basis that people are doing things now that should be 
known and recorded so we have some way of giving something to the future. 

I could have emphasized what they did in the 30s or 40s. Instead, we need to let the 
people in the 21st Century know what we’re doing now. People living in 2020 need to 
know that people in the 1990s did something. That’s why we have archives. 

HS: Right. Of course, presumably, whoever listened to this will be interested in 

archives, at least enough to go to the Labor Archives and listen to a tape. 

DW: Yeah, right. 

HS: Right. Okay. Yeah, I was going to say, anything else you want to add to - 

HS: Yeah, okay. Do you have anything you want to, you know, add on the end of the 

tape? 

DW: [No answer.] 

HS: San Francisco State archives thanks you very much for putting up with all these 

questions. 

DW: All right. Okay. 

HS: Okay. Thanks, Don. 


[End of Tape 7 -Side 14 (B)] 
[End of Interview] 
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